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THOUGHTS IN VACATION 

T was the Editor’s holiday. The man opposite at the breakfast 
| table was a typical boarding-house bore. Away from the constraint 
of daily work-a-day life he could expand to editors and engine- 
drivers. He pushed his chair back, flung wide his arms and addressed 
perhaps a thousand or two in an open square; his voice was loud 
enough and it was his Credo. ‘I believe in the British Empire. I 
believe that the Anglo-Saxon races will yet lead the world to peace. 
I believe that Britain and America will do this between them. I 
believe too in the necessity of the King of England as the centre of 
this world-wide peace. Whom do you think Princess Elizabeth will 
marry? A Greek Prince? No. Mark my words of this morning: I 
believe the Princess will marry an American and she will have the 
world behind her’. The Editor breathed a grateful ‘Amen’ when the 
Creed was concluded; the room was small and the enunciation loud. 
The listener was driven back into his own thoughts and so to those 
articles left in the printer’s hands. They needed an introduction. Had 
the bore contributed one? America—yes, America and Britain were 
important. But not as a substitute for a Catholic religion. It was not 
an Anglo-Saxon importance. America herself (North and South) 
embraces almost every nationality, the French and Scots of Canada, 
the Irish and general Babel of races of the U.S.A., the Latins of 
Mexico and the South. Here a solid peace reigns amid great variety. 
Britain, rather more restlessly, rather more self-consciously, still 
preserves a wide peace amid the variety of the Commonwealth. The 
Americas and the Commonwealth are not essentially European. But 
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Europe lies on a very sick bed, and her soul may be seeking a Trans- 
migration. The soul of Europe is the Faith, as Mr Belloc has often 
told us in the past. The soul is immortal, but not the body: and this 
kind of soul is constantly migrating. The real Creed, then, the 
Catholic Faith remains the supreme factor for peace to come; not the 
sociological faith of debased Christianity, but the Faith of the Catholic 
Church. This does not remain an intangible cloud blown across the 
land by European storms. It lives in men; and so perhaps the im- 
portant natural human element lies in the Americas, Latin and Bar- 
barian, together with the Commonwealth. 


Out of the mouths of bores... 
THE Epitor 








AMERICA AND THE JAPANESE 


HE Japanese Diet has made its first use of the power secured 
Tee it under the new constitution by selecting Mr Tetsu Kata- 

yama as Prime Minister. On Saturday, May 24th, he was 
formally invested in office by the Emperor and he had a 30-minute 
conference with General MacArthur. In a wireless address he appealed 
to the Japanese people for their help in the task of rebuilding the 
country. What most Japanese—rulers and ruled alike—desired, has 
more or less become a fact. They can now reconstruct their national 
life in their own way. MacArthur’s administration has partly come 
to an end. Now that we have arrived at this milestone in Japanese 
history, we may survey the hundred years of American-Japanese 


relations. 
* * * * 


Twice in the course of history America has forcibly opened Japan 
to the world and has brought her into peaceful intercourse with other 
nations. Twice she has made the opportunity of exerting a tremendous 
influence on the history and development of the Japanese Empire 
and the Japanese people. 

The first occasion was after her more than two centuries’ long 
seclusion, and was brought about through the mission of Commodore 
Matthew Galbraith Perry. 

On 24th November, 1852, he sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, in 
the steam frigate Mississippi. His squadron was assembled in Shang- 
hai, and on 8th July, 1853, he entered the Bay of Yedo with four 
ships of war. The Japanese were not completely unprepared for his 
arrival, for in 1844 William II, King of Holland, had addressed a 
letter to the Shogun warning him of the impossibility of maintaining 
any longer the policy of seclusion. 

One can get a vivid impression of what happened on that date, July 
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AMERICA AND THE JAPANESE 343 
Sth, 1853, by a study of the lively records of the time. The Japanese 
coast is wrapped in a haze. Before the frightened eyes of the Japanese 
fishermen, who in their small sampans have put out to sea, four mys- 
terious ships loom up out of the mist. Never before had the Japanese 
seen a ship, belching fire and smoke, approaching the shore against 
the tide with sails lowered. Later, the sun pierces the clouds and the 
bright, clear morning shows crowds of panic-stricken people running 
along the shore. Beacon fires spread the alarm from hill to hill. 
Lying on the edge of a wide bay, the town of Uraga comes into view. 
Soldiers can be seen near the small fortifications. The Americans are 
ready to man the guns. Scores of boats come nearer, and form a circle 
round the flagship; lines are thrown to the latter and the men try to 
climb aboard. While everyone on the flagship prepares for action, a 
voice suddenly calls from one of the boats: ‘I can speak Dutch’. 
This boat only is allowed to come alongside; negotiations are opened. 
After some days of waiting and constant conversations, the first 
impressive landing takes place: the seclusion of Japan belongs to the 
past, The race with the West for supremacy begins; Japan presses 
forward in haste. 


The chief object of Perry’s mission was protection for ship-wrecked 
American seamen and property, permission to secure supplies— 
especially coal—and the opening of one or more ports for commerce. 
The intention was for these objects to be obtained by argument and 
persuasion, but if unsuccessful he was to state ‘in the most unequi- 
vocal terms’ that American citizens wrecked on the coasts of Japan 
must be treated with humanity. He was further instructed to be 
‘courteous and conciliatory, but at the same time firm and decided’. 

The history of the expedition shows how excellently the great 
American naval diplomat carried out these instructions. Everyone 
acquainted with Japanese history will agree with the message sent by 
the Japanese commissioners to the American Commodore imme- 
diately after the exchange of ratifications of the first treaty: ‘Your 
name will live forever in the history of Japan’. He had, indeed, 
sueceeded where others had failed, and he has left behind him a great 
reputation for courtesy as well as dignity. His name is known to 
every Japanese schoolboy, and the spot in Japan which he visited 
has become of great historic importance. One could only wish that 
all stories of contact between East and West formed such pleasant 
and highly interesting reading as the narrative of Perry’s expedition! 


+ * * * 
The second time that Japan was forcibly opened to the world 


occurred after her war-like seclusion during 1941-45, when that other 
great American, MacArthur, on board the Missouri—which flew the 
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same flag as that which was carried by Perry's ship ninety-two years 
before—solemnly declared: 

‘I announce it to be my firm purpose, in the tradition of the 
countries I represent, to proceed in the discharge of my responsibili- 
ties with justice and tolerance. . . . Issues involving divergent ideals 
and ideologies have been determined on the battle-fields of the world, 
and hence are not for discussion or debate. Nor is it for us here to 
meet, representing as we do the majority of the peoples of the earth, 
in a spirit of distrust, malice or hatred. Rather it is for us—both 
victors and vanquished—to rise to that higher dignity which alone 
benefits the sacred purposes we are about to serve. It is my earnest 
hope that from this solemn occasion a better world shall emerge out 
of the blood and carnage of the past, a world founded on faith and 
understanding, a world dedicated to the dignity of man and the fulfil- 
ment of his most cherished wish—for freedom, tolerance and justice’. 


After the words the Japanese affixed their signatures to the docv- 
ment of surrender, and Japan for the first time in her history came 
under foreign domination. This happened on September 2nd, 1945. 

I cannot help seeing a great similarity in the characters of these 
two great Americans, Perry and MacArthur. Each had a military 
career, yet both were great diplomats; and the characters of both were 
endowed with great prudence, firmness, wisdom, dignity, patience 
and determination. 


* * * * 


Twice in history the American flag has been unfurled in Japan, 
each time marking a completely new era in Japanese history. Twice 
has this been done by Americans with a keen sense of responsibility 
as to what they were doing, men of whom the United States can 
justly be proud. On the first occasion it was done by the first foreig 
consul whom Japan ever had. On Thursday, 4th September, 1856, 
Townsend Harris could write in his remarkable diary: ‘Flag-stai 
erected. Men form a ring round it and at half-past two p.m. of this 
day I hoist the first consular flag ever seen in this empire. Grave 
reflections. Ominous of change. Will it be for the real good of Japan? 

The second time this happened was when the Americans made their 
formal entry into Tokyo on 8th September, 1945. At an impressive 
ceremony at the former American Embassy, the historic flag whieh 
flew above the Capitol in Washington on 7th December, 1941, ané 
which has since flown over Casablanca, Rome and Berlin, was hoisted 
in the presence of General MacArthur, who issued the following Orde: 
to the Commander of the United States Eighth Army: ‘Gener 
Eichelberger, have our country’s flag unfurled, and in Tokyo's su! 
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AMERICA AND THE JAPANESE 345 
let it wave in full glory as a symbol of hope for the oppressed and 
as a harbinger of victory for the right’. 

Everyone who is interested in world history, and who has at heart 
the well-being of mankind, will repeat the question of the first 
American consul in Japan: ‘Will it be for the real good of Japan?’ 
Everyone, too, who is interested in the missions will ask: ‘Now that 
thousands of Americans have swarmed over the islands of Japan for 
the first time in history, and now that millions of Japanese have 
come into contact for the first time in their lives with the soldiers of 
an invading army, what immediate results will this have, and how 
will it work out in the future, especially with regard to the Chris- 
tianisation of Japan?’ Facts from Japan make it possible to answer 
the first question satisfactorily. The time is not yet ripe for a com- 
plete treatment of the second question; we have to await further 
developments. 

* * * * 

First came the intruders, after that the Fortresses with their incen- 
diaries and explosives; finally came ‘The Thing’. 

In an article entitled ‘The City of Shadows’, Jack Potter in the 
Sunday Express described a school in Hiroshima, conducted by 
twenty-five-year-old Suzuki Fujiko. I visited the school-room a short 
time ago—it was the most gruesome place I ever entered. The child- 
ren were studying the difficult Japanese characters which compose 
their written language. Some of them could not write very well 
because they had thumbs or fingers missing, burned away by the 
bomb. Others had one eye, and faces that looked as though they had 
been sliced by a white-hot knife, Most of them had grotesque tufts 
of wispy hair growing on their little bald heads. Their hair started to 
fall out a week or so after the bombing. It is growing again now, 
slowly and patchily, and they look like little gnomes from hell. 

‘The grey ghosts of Hiroshima are a long way from the Paris 
Conference, where the statesmen posture and snarl. I would like to 
fly a few ‘plane-loads of our politicians to Hiroshima . . . where a 
great deal of the rubble is composed of the powdered bones of the 
townsfolk, disintegrated in a moment by the bomb’. 

The final Hiroshima casualty figures are: 75,150 killed, 13,983 
missing, 9,428 seriously injured, 27,997 slightly injured: a total of 
129,558. In addition, another 176,987 persons were rendered home- 
less or suffered sickness from after-effects of the bomb; a total of 
306,545 thus being affected. 

* * * * 

After the Apocalyptic messengers from the air, the G.I.s came 
streaming over the Isles of Nippon. The Japanese were speechless; 
the Americans no less so. Each side expected the worst. Both sides 
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were puzzled at each other. From both sides all terror, murder and 
other slaughter had vanished overnight. There was an un-understand- 
able politeness on both sides. The Americans formed the impression 
that the Japanese were abnormal: and vice versa. ‘The Japanese had 
expected hand-grenades and the worst excesses of an invading army 
burning with revenge, but instead they received cigarettes, chewing- 
gum and candy. They saw themselves in the hands of men who went 
about the streets unarmed, who were kind to their children and who 
conducted themselves during the first months with respect for the 
feelings of others. 

The Americans, on their part, had expected daggers or surreptitious 
jujitsu strangleholds to welcome them, but instead they got flowers, 
kimonos and other souvenirs. Many soldiers found it really embar- 
rassing; many an American was completely puzzled and asked him- 
self: ‘Have the Japanese altered their emotions and outlook within 
a few days? Is this country so amazingly fickle?’ Of course, for those 
who know Japan better, this behaviour is not so difficult to under- 
stand; they know that one of the most outstanding characteristics of 
the Japanese is their impersonality. They behave in a more or less 
impersonal way from the cradle to the grave. In Japan babies come 
into the world in a more or less impersonal manner. They do not even 
get a birthday of their own; that is for the most part covered by New 
Year’s Day, which seems to be the impersonal birthday of the whole 
nation, the day on which everyone grows one year older: then every- 
body congratulates everybody else upon everything in general, and 
incidentally upon being alive ! 

While the education of the children proceeds, care is taken that 
they grow up deeply conscious of the community ideal and are taught 
to be always ready and willing to put themselves into the background 
in order to serve the interests of the family, the district or the village. 
In family matters especially people must not go their own way, but 
they must do as family tradition prescribes, Children are always 
taught that they will be laughed at if they act in such and such a 
way; there is no more awful thing that can be thought of. Okashii is 
certainly one of the most feared epithets for the Japanese.! This 





1 This adjective okashii and all the substantives and verbs related to it, like okashisa, 
okashigaru, are usually translated in dictionaries as ‘laughable’, ‘something com! 
cal’ and ‘to get fun out of’, respectively. These, indeed, are the true literal mean- 
ings, as the character for warau, to laugh, is in them. Yet, if I were to translate 
this often-used okashii merely as ‘laughable or ridiculous’, my translation would 
by no means convey the full strength of the word for the simple reason that being 
ridiculous in Japan is something awful, a tremendously humiliating thing. If 
somebody, after you have made a suggestion, asks you: ‘Sore wa okashii de la 
arimasen ka?’—‘Is that not laughable?’, you can be absolutely sure that such 8 
thing will never be done. Therefore the English equivalent would probably be 
nearer to: ‘Is that not completely absurd?’ 
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great fear of ridicule has led to the most minute observance of details 
of clothing and modes of expression and it makes it very difficult for 
the individual to act in any way different from his surroundings. 
A Japanese has been taught to live according to etiquette. He behaves 
not as he wishes, but as convention demands. The way he says 
‘Good-bye’, what he eats for dinner, how he keeps his rice-bowl and 
his chopsticks, how he goes to bed and how he squats on the tatami 
(the mat floor), how he opens and shuts a sliding door, how a con- 
versation starts or ends, all these and hundreds of other things are 
not actions to be done as he likes, but are dictated according to fixed 
rules. Usually a Japanese will not express personal pleasure or dis- 
pleasure. To everything that happens and from which there is no 
possible escape, he simply says: Shikata ga nai—‘it can’t be helped’. 
Viewed in this light their behaviour becomes more understandable. 
Shikata ga nai—‘it can’t be helped’. At the present time this sentence 
is heard more frequently than any other in Japan. On 2nd Septem- 
ber, 1945, the Emperor solemnly declared: ‘I command my people 
to lay down their arms and carry out exactly the conditions of the 
armistice’. Shikata ga nai answered the millions of Japanese, and an 
army of three and a half million soldiers, quite intact, surrendered 
without striking a blow. Not the least opposition was to be found. 
‘We must receive the Americans in a friendly fashion’, said Tokyo 
radio. ‘Shikata ga nai—it can’t be helped’, and therefore this extra- 
ordinary friendliness of the people. This however does not mean that 
they have completely altered their inner feelings. 

During the first months of the occupation good reports could be 
entered on the conduct sheets of the soldiers. They were simply 
fascinated by this strange and exotic country. Besides, Americans 
like to play with children. Whenever a jiipu (the Japanese word for 
a jeep) stopped on the road, children came swarming around: Haru 
Joe, chocoretto, cigaretto. The cases of looting, rape and other crimes 
were, during the first months, very few indeed. General MacArthur 
had therefore reason enough to say: ‘I admired the American soldier 
as we came up from the South through the Philippines and toward 
Japan—his ferocity, his courage, his unflinching steadfastness in the 
midst of greatest hardship and suffering and danger. I thought I had 
reached the acme of my admiration as I looked upon him as a fighting 
man, but I have never been prouder of the American soldier in all my 
life than I am now in the occupying army. You couldn’t restrain by 
laws or rules hundreds of thousands of men. These men, however, 
have inner controls, controls that they have learned in the American 
home, the American school and the Church. They are our best ambas- 
sadors’. And during the first months they really were. One of the 
greatest Christian women leaders of Japan, Miss Kawai, went even 
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so far as to say to the members of the American Christian deputation 
to Japan: ‘Your men are often very funny, but they are wonderful. 
They are gentlemen. We are so glad to have them here. | tell the 
Japanese women we must bring our boys up that way’. 

Later, however, other troops came who were less disciplined and 
whose conduct may become disastrous, both for Japan and America, 
Loose morals are a gnawing cancer for every country, but far greater 
still are the deadly effects, when they are the result of the behaviour 
of a white nation, at least in name Christian, towards coloured people 
who have a completely different etiquette and code of manners. But 
let me first give the floor to the Japanese. Newsweek assigned its 
Tokyo bureau head the job of persuading representative Japanese to 
put down frankly in their own words their opinion of the two chief 
symbols of America, General MacArthur and the United States Army. 
The two opinions which follow were written collectively by a group 
of students and are reproduced in their own English: 

‘General MacArthur: Almost all the people have no interest with 
him, for they have no direct intercourse with him. But he seems to 
get popularity among us. Public opinions are always provoked by 
the action and the words of the leader and the editorials of the 
paper. And the leaders and the papermen cannot write or speak 
ill of him, but have always to express their sense of gratitude to 
him. Moreover tthe Japanese are not accustomed to think by 
themselves, especially the opinion of the uneducated people are 
influenced by their leaders, so it may be true that so far as their 
leaders show thankfulness to the Americans his reputation will not 
be fail. 

‘But it is true that the feeling of gratitude which we express 
to him come from the bottom of my heart. For we thought that 
we should have more sevier treatment than we are now accepting. 
We expected the arrival of more miserable condition. Some 
Japanese believed that the Americans would kill us when we had 
accepted the Potsudam Declaration. So they fully appreciate the 
kind treatment of the Americans and generally the commander 
of the Occupied Army is welcomed by Japanese. He is now very 
popular. He seems to be a clever, moderate and serious man. He 
seems to have no bad feelings to us. Even those who have a bad 
opinion of the Americans still have good feeling to him. 

‘He respect our Emperor. It is a good thing that he showed 
a respection to the Emperor. When we saw the photographs of 
the Emperor and MacArthur which was taken at the time of 
his first visitation,.many Japanese felt angry. But after we know 
that he treated the Emperor poritry (politely), his reputation be- 
came better than ever. Some people think it is necessary for us 
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to keep him in Japan, for we cannot control the present labour 

and socialistic problem by our own hand. In order to manage 

these difficulties, we must have a supreme power. For his example 
his declaration to prohibit the demonstration made the radiculist 

(radicals) quiet.’ 

So much for the Japanese opinion over Ma Gensui, General 
MacArthur. Everybody who really knows Japan and the enormous 
difficulties which MacArthur has to face, is convinced that he makes 
the best of it. So far he has done very, very well indeed. He never 
seeks revenge nor crushes by force. He wishes to restore the Japanese 
nation to normal life and to have it take its place, as soon as possible, 
in the family of nations. From the very beginning he has not forced 
American methods upon the Japanese, but he has tried and still 
tries, to impart to them fundamental ideas of democracy and then 
help them to work out their own implementation of these ideas. 
This task is by no means an easy one and that the results are not 
always perfect is but natural. As a student of the Japanese character 
for more than forty years—ever since he observed the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-05—he is everywhere regarded as well 
qalified for his difficult task. 

H. van SrraEven, 8.V.D. 
(To be concluded) 








SECULARIZATION IN EDUCATION 
HAT the majority of American colleges, even those started 
, strongly Christian auspices, have become secularized 
with amazing rapidity—within the last fifty or sixty years— 
is an obvious fact to be deplored or applauded according to the point 
of view. For the natural sciences which fought against the domina- 
tion of theology secularization is, of course, a victory and one so 
complete that not only does religion not dominate, it is not accorded 
equality. This is the more striking in the highly endowed schools of 
the Atlantic seaboard because they were founded as theological 
seminaries, Harvard to ‘supply the spiritual needs of the colonies’, 
Yale as a Calvinist stronghold when Harvard became Unitarian, 
Amherst to prepare ‘poor boys to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ’. 
Until 1800 all of the Fellows of the governing body of Harvard were 
clergymen; after 1884 no ministers were inchuded. In 1800 the 
Professor of Divinity at Yale, Dr Wright, was also president of the 
college; by 1900 such a combination had become unthinkable. 
The women’s colleges have a similar history. It is interesting to 
trace the change in religion at Mt Holyoke, for example, from the 
dogmatic Calvinism of Mary Lyon (which included a belief in total 
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depravity) to the present day Universalism, a religion broad enough, 
according to the address given in 1937 by the retiring secretary of 
the Y.W.C.A., to include Catholic, Protestant and Jew in the worship 
of the one God, Father of all. 

As the theological faculties declined in dignity and influence the 
scientific faculties increased. Religion was abolished as a required 
part of the curriculum at Harvard by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and compulsory chapel attendance in 1886. By the nine- 
teenth century the physical and biological sciences became required 
courses. At the present time a student can complete his entire 
college training at any of our outstanding universities without once 
coming into contact with religious dogma taught as an objective fact. 
Protestant clergymen would, of course, be hard put to find a body 
of dogma they could teach in this way. The natural sciences on the 
other hand have an organized programme. The vast mass of know- 
ledge accumulated by them is taught as an objective truth, assented 
to, the student is told, by scientists the world over. It is small wonder 
that he concludes that science rather than religion is the greatest 
reality that education has to offer. He may not become a scientist. 
The subject matter may have only the remotest interest for him, but 
it forms the norm of his thinking and dominates all other concepts. 

This has meant, of course, the loss of Christian intellectual leader- 
ship and the loss also of the possibility of an integrated education. 
Since every discipline formulates its own principles, and these may 
vary from subject to subject according to the particular philosophy 
of the professor, there is no basis for unity. The student may be 
called upon to be a logical positivist in Biology, an Eddingtonian 
idealist in Physics, a follower of Whitehead in Philosophy and a 
Freudian in Psychology. We have become so accustomed to this 
scheme of things, and so indoctrinated as to its ‘freedom’ that we 
do not realize the price we pay in mental confusion, uncertainty and 
the consequent insecurity. A talented person could hardly, in a life 
time, arrive at a working synthesis of the mass of knowledge which 
the average undergraduate is called upon to assimilate. It is entirely 
beyond young people in their twenties. 

Some years ago J. B. S. Haldane amused the public very much 
by remarking in the course of a lecture that Marxism cured his 
stomach ulcers. Actually the statement is not funny at all. Mental 
confusion does cause the interior tension which is a predisposing 
factor in gastric ulcer. Marxism, embraced wholeheartedly as 4 
philosophy of life, reduces this confusion. It presents a unified pic- 
ture of a universe in which every individal existence, however insig- 
nificant, has a meaning. The zeal of the humblest worker counts 
towards the revolution, and will be rewarded in the final victory. 
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‘You have been naught, you shall be all.’ To a world which has cast 
aside Christian theology and Christian hope this forms an effective 
substitute, and is scientific by nineteenth-century standards. 

Theoretically, of course, Catholic schools have not been affected 
by secularization. We have kept the faith. We affirm the same dog- 
mas as those once delivered to the saints. Theology holds its ancient 
hegemony as queen of the sciences. The priest is accorded the greatest 
authority and the highest honour. In thomist philosophy we have 
the basis for a complete synthesis of every branch of knowledge, 
infinitely superior to the naive materialism of Marx. We should 
expect Catholic colleges to give the most perfectly integrated 
education. 

It is amazing to discover that this is not the case. In fact, any 
long or wide acquaintance with Catholic education leaves one with 
the impression that it isn’t very integrated, nor very Catholic and 
bears little relationship to thomism. Schools vary a great deal, of 
course, in details and there are many exceptions to every generaliza- 
tion. The experience of one individual is always limited, and inter- 
pretations always have an element of subjectivism. It seems no 
exaggeration to say, however, that secularism in Catholic schools 
has progressed almost as far as in the better non-Catholic institu- 
tions. Thomist philosophy is taught, it is true. So are religion, 
scripture, ethics, marriage and so on. But these are taught quite 
apart from the secular subjects and by teachers with very different 
backgrounds. 

Philosophy and religion are the domain of the priest. He has had 
his training in a seminary, sometimes from early youth. His studies 
have been largely scholastic and taught generally from Latin text- 
books. His knowledge of the natural sciences, English literature, 
sociology and other subjects of the kind at most, consists of a few 
undergraduate courses. He lives, in fact, in a different world intel- 
lectually, and speaks a different language from the educated layman. 

All subjects other than philosophy and religion, however, even in 
Catholic colleges are taught from standardized text books, by 
standardized methods and deal with the same subject matter as in 
any non-Catholic school. The teachers may be non-Catholic but even 
if they are Catholic Sisters they will have been trained, in all proba- 
bility, in non-Catholic graduate schools and can only teach what they 
have learned. 

The student performs the intellectual feat of learning everything 
in dichotomy. In Ontology, he learns that matter is pure potentiality, 
in Physics that it is anything which has mass and weight; in Cos- 
mology that all corporeal substances are composed of matter and 
form, in Chemistry that they are composed of atoms, in Psychology 
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that living and non-living differ in kind, in Biology that they differ 
only in degree, if at all; in natural theology that God created the 
world, in geology that it happened as a cosmic accident; in Dogma 
that God created man, in Anthropology that he evolved from a lower 
primate. 

Of course, in most schools a certain amount of explanation and 
discussion is provided. Attempts are made at adapting survey 
courses given at secular universities to Catholic use, and some 
philosophic concepts are included. In the writer’s experience, how- 
ever, there is very little done in this way, and that little is ineffective. 
The tendency is rather to rely on faith. We are bound to believe so 
and so—and if that is kept inviolate the rest does not matter. We 
are at liberty to believe or disbelieve evolution as a matter of private 
judgment, for example. In short, we have that freedom of specula- 
tion considered so important in modern education. This satisfies the 
middle-aged, who have given up the search for truth, but leaves the 
young still groping for an authoritative answer. 

The dangers of secularism, in a practical way, are beginning to be 
realised. Various schools are trying to deal with the problem. St 
Mary’s Notre Dame, for example, has organized a graduate school 
of theology for Sisters and lay-women in the hope that this will pro- 
vide the theological background lacking so much in our teaching. 
A summer school at the Catholic University in Washington will deal 
with the dangers of conformism and suggest methods of integrating 
the teaching of secular subjects with theology. 

These are all good approaches to the problem, of course, but in 
the writer’s opinion insufficient. The real solution is much more 
difficult. It lies in a vital synthesis of modern culture and thomist 
philosophy, one which while preserving tradition will realize the 
importance of the vast amount of data collected by scientific 
methods, the significance of many of the interpretations and the 
necessity of the revision of certain older conceptions. It is not within 
the scope of this article to argue the matter. The writer does not feel 
that any essential doctrine of St Thomas need be revised, for ex- 
ample, the unity of the organism in favour of pluriformism, but only 
that we should be ready to alter or lop off entirely certain superficial 
notions, which, nevertheless, some philosophers treat as first prin- 
ciples. The position of women is an example—and all of the silly 
generalizations about the respective differences between men and 
women—women are intuitive, men are reasonable; women are 
gentle, men are strong; women are emotional, men are logical; 
women are made to sacrifice, men to rule—ideas on a par scientifi- 
cally with Aristotle’s statement that the octopus is a timid animal 
because it lacks blood, and which nevertheless continue to be pro- 
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posed solemnly as a basis for a discussion of the relationship between 
the sexes. In this field, as in some similar ones, experimental psy- 
chology has a great deal of importance to contribute. Ignoring these 
contributions because of emotional prejudice militates against the 
principles of true philosophy’s being accepted by the sciences. 

The intellectual difficulties, however, are only a part of the prob- 
lem of secularization. There are economic forces no less pressing. 
Catholic educators have campaigned against federal aid to, schools 
fearing that such aid might bring with it federal control. Actually 
the economic and social pressure exerted by competition and by 
accrediting agencies produces almost as much conformity as legisla- 
tion could be expected to do. 

Catholic schools are all, of course, in the absence of state support 
run for profit, They are the result of the private enterprise of the 
religious orders that own them. Many of them were started with 
borrowed money paid back with interest only by the heroie self- 
sacrifice of religious. The competition is very keen. Not only must 
Catholic colleges compete with one another, but with the state 
universities and privately endowed non-Catholic institutions in the 
vicinity. This makes the pressure of student opinion, parental wishes, 
and patron suggestions very significant. The loss of one student in a 
small college, with tuition at the present high rate, may mean the 
loss of a thousand dollars, and a small college cannot support such 
a loss. The Order in charge may wish to give a Catholic education; 
it is for this the schools exist at all, but it is also necessary to please 
students, parents and patrons and a Catholic education does not 
always please. The writer knows personally of several clear-cut 
instances where principle was sacrificed to the supposed exigencies 
of a financial drive. 

Usually the effect is more subtle and consists in a gradual transfer 
of authority to the students. This has happened, of course, to a far 
greater extent in non-Catholic schools, and Catholic colleges differ 
markedly in the degree to which the usurpation of authority has 
occurred. Nevertheless, almost all have been powerless in the matter 
of smoking, petting on dates, late dances, evening dress, frequenting 
taverns and similar activities. It is not a question whether or not, 
these things are really morally harmful; the point is that the college 
authorities struggled against them and were forced to yield to student 
pressure. This has happened in both non-Catholic and Catholic 
schools. In other words our schools do not control public opinion; 
they are controlled by it, and it is pressure by outside groups rather 
than principle which guides the rules of these institutions. 

The question arises why this should suddenly have come to be so. 
Why has authority become so weakened? Why can not we produce 
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leadership inspiring enough to make our students want to measure 
up to our ideals? lt has been the writer's experience in this regard 
that young people are most responsive to any kind of strong leader- 
ship and the history of youth movements in totalitarian countries 
bears this out. The majority of young men and women desperately 
want a goal to which they feel they can dedicate their lives. If we 
experience difficulty in leading them to the Christian goal, it may be 
because we are not struggling very consistently for that goal 
ourselves. 

The writer feels that the expressed aims of many Catholic 
authorities on education are proof of confusion in this matter even 
with the best of intentions. Christian education is said to result in 
a well-rounded personality, a fully developed individual, mentally, 
spiritually, physically, socially, to prepare the student for citizen- 
ship; to teach him to achieve an excellent personal and social life 
within the framework of his occupation . . . one searches in vain for 
the term salvation or any distinctly Christian aim. 

Yet are these goals Christian? lf we give an education lacking in 
mental and moral rigour perhaps it is because our own thinking 
lacks these virtues. We do no‘ ask ourselves whether a well-rounded 
personality is really necessary for, or even compatible with, salva- 
tion. There are some circumstances when it may not be. Our educa- 
tional ideals are often formulated as if life were to be lived according 
to a blue print of our desires and what we imagine to be our natures. 
Nothing could be further from reality. A national emergency, family 
circumstances, or even the requirements of our own satisfaction may 
make it necessary that we work at something not in line with our 
talents, contrary to our desires, above or below our abilities. To a 
Christian it should not matter very much. In fact, the highest Chris- 
tion ideal, that of religious life, calls for this sort of sacrifice. The 
individual embracing such a life, by placing the control of his vody 
and will at the disposal of a superior, offers himself a holocaust to 
God. 

This is the glory of Christianity and merits, we believe, an eternal 
crown. If we educated for this as an ideal—not of course that every- 
one will enter the cloister—rather than a perfect life on earth the 
writer feels that everything would fall into proper perspective. If we 
continue to educate for no goal except pleasure or material profit, 
another leadership will take over, and we will find our young people 
eager to make those sacrifices for a leader, for the state, for white 
supremacy, for the class struggle, for Americanism or any of the 
other goals of modern ideologies, which we felt we could not ask 
them to make for Christ. 

J. R. Hoves. 
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SPANISH CIVILIZATION IN AMERICA 


ON Salvador de Madariaga’s latest work! deserves an extensive 
D review not only because of the importance of its subject, but 

because its distinguished author justly holds a position of 
authority among the English public as an interpreter of his country’s 
history and civilization. 

Perhaps none of the great movements of history has been more 
consistently misrepresented than the Spanish conquest and coloniza- 
tion of America. No culture has suffered more from the ‘whig inter- 
pretation of history’ than that of Spain, For at least two centuries 
there existed what seemed to many Spaniards a conspiracy to belittle 
and distort the contribution of their country to human civilization. 
Of late years this tendency has been reversed, and the ‘revaluation’ 
of Spain’s past, in which English and North-American scholars have 
played a prominent part, has swept away a great deal of ignorant 
prejudice. As regards Spanish America in particular, there have been 
published in both the Americas and in Spain a large number of care- 
ful historical studies which make such prejudice no longer excusable. 
Most of these works will, however, be unknown to the general reader 
in England, and there is therefore need of a re-presentation and 
summing-up of the facts. 

Sr Madariaga’s present work is the logical continuation of his 
biographies of Columbus and Cortés, and itself points further: ‘This 
study of the rise and fall of the Spanish Empire in America came to 
be written as the indispensable background to the life of Simén Boll- 
var, and as the answer to the question: what is it exactly Bolivar 
destroyed? It is divided into two equal parts of which this book, ‘the 
Rise’, is part one, and part two, ‘the Fall’, will follow shortly... .’ 

The fact that prejudice against the Spanish Empire still lingers on, 
even, as Sr Madariaga shows, among some contemporary historians 
who should know better, has made him conceive this present work 
largely in the form of an apologia. Not that he ignores or even 
minimises the evils that this history reveals, but he corrects the bias, 
first by presenting the virtues that went side by side with the vices, 
then by placing the whole subject in its proper historical perspective 
—by showing how absurd it is to condemn men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury for not thinking like men of the twentieth, and especially by 
showing that cruelty, greed, injustice and intolerance were not, at 
any period, the monopoly of Spaniards. Sr Madariaga has no diffi- 
culty in proving that the misdeeds of Spaniards were not only always 
paralleled but usually surpassed by the men of other countries, and 





1 The Rise of the Spanish American Empire. (Hollis & Carter; 21s.) 
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that examples of cruelty and exploitation are to be found in the 
British and French colonial empires in the nineteenth and even 
the twentieth centuries. He shows, in short, that there are certain 
instincts deeply rooted in human nature, which the special environ- 
ment of colonial enterprise everywhere and at all times raises into 
temptations of terrible strength. Once imperfection rather than per- 
fection is recognised to be the human norm—and we can, of course, 
no longer share the optimism of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies—then the bright side of the Spanish Empire shines not weaker, 
as it has usually been made to do, but more resplendent by contrast 
with the dark side. For there can be no question that the record of 
Spanish colonisation provides some of the noblest examples of high 
human ideals and endeavour to be found anywhere in history, 
examples all the nobler because Spain, being the first in the colonial 
field, was the first to grapple with new problems for which the classi- 
cal and medieval tradition of law and politics provided no ready-made 
solutions. From the ordeal of these unprecedented responsibilities 
both the incarnations of authority in Spain—the Church and the 
central Government (the Crown and the Council of the Indies)— 
emerged throughout the three centuries with the greatest credit. If at 
particular times and in particular places things went badly wrong, 
Sr Madariaga shows that it was not for want of proper direction from 
above, but because of the defects below—selfishness and greed in 
individuals, confliets of groups and interests, which everywhere make 
up human society, and which, over those enormous distances, the 
central Government had insufficient power to control. 


One wonders, however, whether this vast subject might not have 
been better covered if the author's zeal for historical fairness had 
been a little less explicit. He will do good service if his work helps to 
banish any self-righteous conception of British imperialism that may 
still linger among us (not, of course, that Sr Madariaga concentrates 
upon the British, but the comparison is the obvious one). Yet this 
aim might have been just as effectively achieved with less attention 
to gruesome details—not in order to spare any national feelings, but 
to safeguard the dignity of his book. Far more space is given to 
atrocities than, for instance, to Vitoria’s impressive defence of the 
rights and freedom of the Indians with his consequent limitation of 
the rights of their conquerors; to the valiant apostolate of Las Casas 
and his fellow Dominicans on behalf of the Indians; and to the public 
debate between Las Casas and Sepulveda, surely one of the turning- 
points in the history of politics and law. Here sixteenth-century Spain 
certainly deserves to be called, as Karl Vossler has called her, the 
mentor of ethics among European nations. Sr Madariaga does rather 
less than justice to this aspect of his subject. In the same way he 
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places the Inquisition against its background by referring to the con- 
temporary witch-hunts of Protestant countries. But since this has 
been done before, and since the persecution of witches is not un- 
familiar, the amount of space devoted io the tortures and executions 
is disproportionate. It is also another example of a lack of balance 
since the account of the Inquisition takes up practically the whole 
of the chapter devoted to the Church, and much more important 
aspects of ecclesiastical activity are omitted. 

The liberal use made of picturesque stories and entertaining gossip 
culled from the contemporary records certainly gives the work a 
lively ‘human touch’ not usually associated with scholarly histories, 
but it also, perhaps, contributes to the lack of balance by tend- 
ing to obscure the main outlines. The subject deserves to be given 
a popular appeal, but the combination of an emphasis on the sensa- 
tional and a liking for the picturesque can be dangerous. It is perhaps 
responsible for the acceptance of luridly coloured accounts of the 
corruption of the Church in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
(pp. 143-47). I need quote only one phrase: ‘the monasteries are 
transformed into public brothels’; the whole is in the same vein. 
There is no reason to doubt that during this period the Church in both 
Spain and America fell away to a considerable extent from the high 
level of discipline and zeal characteristic of the sixteenth century, 
and that (as throughout Europe) much laxity and corruption set in; 
but such a statement as the above is frankly incredible. This sensa- 
tional picture of the moral iniquity of the clergy is derived in part 
from the records of the Inquisition: Sr Madariaga should need no 
reminder that one does not judge the moral life of a society froin the 
records of its criminal proceedings. The main sources, however, are 
for the seventeenth century Thomas Gage, and for the eighteenth the 
‘Secret Report’ presented to the King of Spain by Ulloa and Jorge 
Juan, which was published in London. The first-named was an apos- 
tate friar, writing a work of deliberately anti-Spanish propaganda; 
in another context Sr Madariaga quotes an estimate of his character 
that makes him out to have been a highly disreputable person (p. 
359). The second source is one whose authenticity has been several 
times called in question; Sr Madariaga accepts it as authentic, though 
he notes that ‘the obvious bias of the English editor may have in- 
duced him to some infidelities of detail’ (p. 391). These are scarcely 
sources that, on a subject where there has been so much notorious 
slander, a responsible scholar should accept uncritically. What is 
more, in a later chapter we read: ‘This picture in which science and 
the Church are seen working together for the people may surprise 
those who are not acquainted with the truly enlightened spirit which 
animated the Church—or at any rate many Churchmen—in the 
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eighteenth century. The far-reaching reforms undertaken then in 
education both in Spain and in the Indies were nearly always spon- 
sored, conceived and carried out by Churchmen’ (p. 227). The qualifi- 
cation in the first sentence scarcely bridges the contradiction between 
this passage and the earlier section on the Church. It is, to say the 
least, unlikely that both statements can be true: the second, how- 
ever, is based on fact. 

In the treatment of the Church's part in the building of the Empire 
there is a gap that must be pointed to as the gravest defect in the 
book. The only account, and it is an inadequate one, of the missions 
towards the end of the imperial era is taken from Humboldt. Why is 
there nothing about the Jesuit missions in Paraguay?2 Why is there 
nothing about that noble Franciscan, Junipero Serra, and the long 
series of missions founded in California, from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco, between 1769 and 1823? It may be that this last impressive 
flowering of Spanish missionary and civilising activity may be dealt 
with in the second part of Sr Madariaga’s history; none the less, 
fairness required a reference here to offset the lurid pictures of 
clerical depravity; and historical completeness required an account 
of Paraguay. Both these aspects of Spanish imperial history are wit- 
nesses to the fact that not all was rotten in the Church, and that the 
Orders, far from turning their houses into public brothels, still pre- 
served an apostolic zeal and a concern for the spiritual and material 
welfare of the natives. 

Sr Madariaga defends the Spanish Empire not only by comparing 
the conditions prevailing there with those to be found in the rest of 
the European and American world, but also in a more positive way. 
He refutes the charge of Spanish oppression, first by pointing out 
that. in the economic sphere, far from being guilty of exploitation, 
Spain in fact became impoverished while the Indies prospered; and 
secondly by maintaining that, in the political sphere, the central 
Government was consistently impartial and fair, that the officials in 
the Indies were on the whole inefficient and easy-going, and that a 
wide measure of practical self-government was enjoyed through the 
municipal councils and the trading organisations. Perhaps more revo- 
lutionary is his contention that under Spain these American nations 
were more prosperous than they have ever been since. This is rather 
too sweeping: it cannot apply to the southern republics. But Sr de 
Madariaga has in mind the former vice-royalties of Mexico and Peru, 
which were the centres of Spanish colonial culture, and here the 
statement seems certainly true. It is clear that in these areas a rapid 





2 Why, incidentally, is there nothing about the suppression of the Society—a most 
important episode in Spanish and Spanish-American history ? 
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decline set in immediately after the war of independence. 


Why, then, if there was no oppression, and if there was a marked 
prosperity, was the tie binding the Empire to the mother country so 
suddenly broken? We must expect the answer to this in the second 
volume. Here Sr Madariaga prepares the ground by some sugges- 
tions. At least two of these reveal his tendency to simplify by means 
of generalisations, but here the limitation of space allows us to 
deal with only one. He traces the trend to anarchy throughout the 
three centuries of the Empire’s history as seen in the conflict, open 
or latent, between order and authority as represented by Madrid, and 
the indiscipline of the individual American Spaniards; and he lays 
considerable stress on the ‘anarchical individualism’ of the Spanish 
character. But this conflict seems to be sufficiently explained by the 
economic factors following from the complex racial problem, and by 
the natural tendency to selfishness in individuals and classes. The 
anarchism of the Spaniard is a topic that has been much ventilated. 
But if we except the Middle Ages, where special racial and religious 
factors were involved, this anarchism was nowhere particularly in 
evidence until the beginning of the nineteenth century. Since then 
instability and recurring periods of disorder have been marked features 
of all Hispanic countries. The question of ‘environment’—political, 
religious and cultural—would seem to be at least as important as that 
of ‘national psychology’; the two are in any case correlative. Impor- 
tant considerations are here raised, which it is to be hoped that Sr 
Madariaga will later discuss fully. 


Sr Madariaga is on surer ground when he turns to some of the 
economic causes for the Empire’s decline. Spain never made herself 
the economic head of the imperial system. She did not develop an 
industrial productivity to meet the influx of gold and silver. By being 
content to act as a sort of broker between Europe and the Indies, 
she connived at her own impoverishment, was unable to carry out 
her ‘metropolitan duties’, and so prepared the end of her own 
empire. Her inability to keep abreast with the times as life became 
more and more mechanical and technical; her failure to arrest the 
decline of her navy and merchant marine; the fact that she never 
endeavoured to use the Indies as a source of military and naval man- 
power—all this points to her inefficiency (in the modern sense) as an 
imperial power, This Sr Madariaga accounts for by two features of 
Spanish life: ‘idleness’—an indifference to activity, especially 
economic activity, as such—and a ‘neglect of technique’. Spanish 
civilization was thus outside the main stream of human history. ‘This 
main stream was leading men away from the Christian fold, through 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, to free-thinking humanism 
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towards the era of the Machine which is now swallowing us. The 
Spanish world was, and to a great extent still is, on the margin of 
that evolution of Western man. Its aversion to technique had a posi- 
tive as well as a negative aspect. It was, and still is, an instinctive 
spring whereby the individual soul defends its integrity and its 
autonomy against that huge mechanized monster—the modern com- 
munity’ (p. 332). From the point of view of political and economic 
efficiency the Spanish Empire was thus a failure. But it was a great 
human and cultural achievement, which Sr Madariaga sums up in 
one word—style. It made possible a leisurely human life in a civilized 
environment of artistic splendour. 

To indicate something of the quality of this civilization—of the 
conception of human life on which it was pbased—we can here return 
to the opening section of the book. The origiial conquerors, for all 
their crudity, ruthlessness and individualism, were the conscious 
heirs of a great tradition: they felt the majesty of law and instinc- 
tively respected royal authority because they ‘were all imbued with 
the sense of common fellowship fostered in Spain as in all the Latin 
world by the twofold tradition of Rome—the Imperial and the Chris- 
tian. They were, in one word, deeply civilized’ (p. 6). The Spanish 
Government was very conscious of its existence as part of Christen- 
dom, of its responsibilities as a Christian and Roman nation. Its task 
in America was thus essentially viewed not in terms of self-interest 
but as a duty to the great tradition of civilization: “Spain, therefore, 
confronted with an entirely original historical situation, reacted 
as a State, first almost instinctively, then deliberately, in a Christian 
and generous way; she recognized the human problem involved, 
examined it intelligently and objectively in the light of the highest 
principles, and officially adopted the most Christian and enlightened 
attitude towards the population of the New World’ (p. 14). 


Hence, from the start, the basis of settlement was the civilized F 


unit of the municipality—civic order under political authority. Don 
Francisco de Toledo, the great viceroy of Peru, thus reported to the 
king: ‘As I have explained to your Majesty, for ‘these Indians to 
learn to be Christians they must first learn to be men and be taught 
the government and mode of life of political and reasonable people. 

.’ To achieve which end the viceroy organized open councils in 
the Indian villages, in which the Indians could discuss their own 
administration under their own elected officials. 

Much ridicule has been cast by modern historians on the custom of 
reading out to Indians, who were seeing Europeans for the first time, 
a long “proclamation, which beginning with Adam and Eve set forth 
the doctrines of Christianity and the authority of Pope and King. 
The truth is that, on this basis of a civilized order, Church and 
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Government set about the task of implanting Christianity in an 
eminently practical and human way, Sr Madariaga quotes a most 
impressive royal ordinance enjoining the teaching of gardening and 
farming to Indian children ‘by way of enjoyment and play and 
pastime one or two hours a day, even though it be taking it out of 
the time due to catechism, for it also is catechism and morals and 
good behaviour’ (p. 6). In accordance with Catholic tradition in all 
its richness, the Indians were taught a living human worship, full 
use being made of pictures, statues, colour, processions and music— 
the Indians formed their own choirs and had their own orchestras. 
They were even taught (how marvellous this is!) to act miracle plays 
translated into their own languages—performances that deeply moved 
the Spaniards present. The first book to be printed in America 
(Mexico 1539) was a catechism in Spanish and Nauatl. Within a 
short time many Indians were able to compose Latin orations and 
write Latin hexameters. 

All this aspect of Spanish civilization in America is so impressive 
that it is to be regretted that Sr Madariaga gives it so little space. 
The work would have been better balanced if we had been given more 
examples like these and fewer anecdotes, atrocities and less gossip; 
if, in short, we had been given a fuller account and a clearer inter- 
pretation of the ‘Christian-Roman-human culture’ that was Spain’s 
civilizing gift to America. In the same way, Sr Madariaga stresses 
the splendour of Spanish colonial art, but he never describes it or 
deals with it. In this connexion the illustrations must be considered 
unsatisfactory. They are mostly old prints and all are interesting 
enough, but many are irrelevant and none are adequate as examples 
of this culture. Mr Sacheverell Sitwell will have given many people 
in this country an idea of the extraordinary baroque architecture of 
Mexico—but there is so much else! How many of us know of the 
existence of the architectural splendours of Quito, for example? 

The Rise of the Spanish American Empire must be warmly wel- 
comed for the good things it contains, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be widely read. At the same time it is not quite the book that 
the subject deserves.3 

A. A. PARKER 





3 One small point. The bibliography ‘is limited to the books actually quoted in the 
text’, which are referred to in the notes by short names. The notes, however, con- 
tain abbreviated references to several other works not to be found in the biblio- 
graphy, which the ordinary student cannot be expected to identify. 
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MINUTE PHILOSOPHER 

IGHT’, said Crito, ‘the modern free-thinkers are the very 

same with those Cicero called minute philosophers, which 

name admirably suits them, they being a sort of sect whicn 
diminish all the valuable things, the thoughts, views and hopes oj 
men; all the knowledge, notions and theories of the mind they reduce 
to sense; human nature they contract and degrade to the narrow low 
standard of animal life, and assign us only a small pittance of time 
instead of immortality.’ .. . 

Kuphranor. O Alciphron! these minute philosophers (since that is 
their true name) are a sort of pirates who plunder all that come in 
their way. I consider myself as a man left stripped and desolate on 
a bleak beach. 


So did I consider myself after the 853 pages in which Lord Russell 
apparently sets himself to the task of diminishing all the most valu- 
able things of our European heritage.! | wanted to pass the book by 
with a shrug, but the editor wanted a review. So | wrote angrily, 
but of course anger defeated itself. 1 cried the editor mercy, but he 
had old-fashioned ideas of justice and insisted on a review. ‘Then | 
happened to read Bishop Berkeley, and in his contributions to the 
Guardian and in Alciphron I found a curiously familiar figure. Whose 
was it? Toland’s? Voltaire’s? Kussell’s? Why, yes, it was Russell him- 
self. Russell down to the ground. Not the formidable Russell, Russell 
the brilliant logician, but Russell the iconoclast, | had almost said the 
septuagenarian adolescent, Russell the minute philosopher. There he 
was, mercilessly pilloried by the excellent Bishop 200 years before he 
ever appeared on the scene, one of the 6-foot pygmies of the tribe of 
minute philosophers. And I understood, almost with sympathy, why 
he had not so much as mentioned these later works of the Bishop's 
in his History: ‘All his best work was done while he was still quite 
young. . . . His writings after the age of twenty-eight were of less 
importance’, They must indeed make galling reading. 

‘Diminish and plunder’—it does not seem an unfair commentary 
on this History of Western Philosophy. Here, for instance, are the 
characters of some of our more distinguished predecessors: Plato, 
insincere and smug (like a clergyman); Aristotle, a diluted Platonist 
given to the common sense of ‘a person innocent of philosophy’ (and 
to think that once he was simply Philosophus!); Augustine and con- 
temporary doctors of the Church, progenitors of cruelty and super- 
stition; Thomas Aquinas, intellectually insincere with ‘little of the 
true philosophic spirit’; Leibniz destitute of ‘the higher philosophic 
1 History of Western Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell. (Allen & Unwin; 2Is.) 
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MINUTE PHILOSOPHER 363 
virtues’ double-dealing with the reading public; Kant, less important 
than is generally supposed and all wrong about space and time; 
Hegel, a logically-minded mystic with National Socialist tendencies; 
Bergson, a poet of the irrational with theories of space and time 
vitiated by elementary (sic) coniusion. In the less properly philo- 
sophical field St Benedict is a miracle-monger, St Dominic a fanatic, 
St Francis (approval even more belittling than blame) a poet; the 
religious idealism of the Maccabees is a squabble about pork, 
Christian virginity (on which Russell harps) sex-obsession, nobility 
in the face of death smug illusion about an afterlife. 

It is a sorry tale of human imbecility. And all, it seems, because 
the logic and analytic method of Lord Russell had not yet been 
vouchsafed to mankind. God may not, as Locke said, have been 
quite so sparing to men as to make them two-legged creatures and 
leave it to Aristotle to make them rational, but he does seem to have 
left a good deal for Russell to do more than 200 years later. 

Now one must, of course, be hardheaded about all this. If our 
ancestry is as shabby as that we have no right to deny the fact 
simply because we find it unpalatable. But we have at least the 
right to ask for evidence. The pedigree is a valuable one and I do 
not see why we should roll it up and throw it away simply because 
of panic at Lord Russell’s reputation. His reputation rightly stands 
very high, but here it is being pitted against reputations that are 
not only high, but also classical; they have stood the test of time. 
So, what sort of evidence does he provide? 

He claims to let his philosophers speak as much as possible for 
themselves. Alas! their intonations are as jerky, their inconse- 
quences as improbable as those of prisoners providing confessions 
for examining commissars. There, too, it is part of the technique that 
they should speak for themselves. Or are these philosophers more like 
ventriloquists’ dolls? Russell has a great variety of admirably dressed 
out dolls. They sit one after the other in his lap. But always the 
ventriloquist puts the questions, the ventriloquist’s voice fills in the 
words that the dolls only mouth. And the dolls’ silly, set smiles in 
the end spoil the illusion. 

Russell’s treatment of St Thomas is in this respect instructive. He 
takes the Summa Contra Gentes as St Thomas’s most important 
work (the Summa Theologica is ‘another book . . . of almost equal 
importance’!) and gives a précis based almost ad literam on the 
index of questions edited with their affirmative or negative solutions; 
the result is staccato scholasticism of the kind Russell evidently sus- 
pected from the start. His method with Plato is analogous; half a 
dozen of the dialogues, taken as far as one can see at random, are 
dissected; naturally the life goes clean out of them. The same with 
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Kant’s ethical theory; the membra disjecta of the Grundlegung laid 
bare carry exactly the conviction that Russell intends they should. 
And so it is with the great majority of philosophers passed in review, 
a literally faithful, totally external account given of each. Did they 
not say all that is attributed to them? Yes, indeed, saving some 
mistakes; and (it is well to note) a good deal else besides. But the 
words they wrote were alive, inspired, and Russell has laid on them 
the dead hand of the analyst. Plato insisted that discourse must be 
like an ensouled animal; Russell has analysed the body, but the 
living thought escapes. And one asks, wondering, whether this is 
not the inevitable outcome of his whole theory of knowledge, and 
whether it is possible at all for one who has such a theory to write 
a history of philosophy. 

But Russell does not only précis-write; he provides the précis in 
order to criticise, and there are passages, as one would expect from 
him, of acute criticism. He brings up his most beautiful instruments 
of logic to operate upon the bodies laid before him. But here again, 
one asks to what purpose? Russell's logic and analytic method are 
part and parcel of his philosophy—indeed not part but parcel. Against 
philosophers who would accept no such logic it is neither availing nor 
illuminating; to complain for instance that Plato has no understand- 
ing of philosophical syntax or that St Thomas’s discussion of the 
existence and essence of God ‘points to some kind of syntactical con- 
fusion’ is like telling a Hottentot, who may be warning you of an 
approaching thunderbolt, that his trouble is his not having mastered 
basic English; it gets you nowhere. 

Can there, then, be no exchange between philosophers of different 
schools? Certainly—but only on condition that you, who belong to 
one school, surrender yourself wholly to another who belongs to the 
other. You must see the universe with his eyes, interpret it according 
to his inspiration and principles. There is no other way to understand 
what he means by particular doctrines as they are found in the con- 
text of his whole system, no other way to escape the illusion of 
deceptively similar words and even thoughts, When that is done you 
may examine the internal coherence of his system—but if it is a 
philosophy that has at all commanded the attention of men you are 
likely to find it consistent enough. Only then may you return, as it 
were, to your true self, and ask two questions, always retaining in 
memory what you have learned of him under his own roof. Does he 
unawares assume in his philosophy something of which you are 
aware but which he explicitly denies or at least disregards? I mean, 
for instance, that I think the Thomist’s strongest line with most 
other philosophers is that they overlook (and often deny) the charac- 
ter of sheer being implicit in their data, i.e. in the very fact that they 
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MINUTE PHILOSOPHER 365 
have data to go on at all and not simply nothing. And then the 
second question. Does his system taken as a whole fail to account 
for any at least seeming feature of the intelligible universe which 
your philosophy does account for and which you can persuade him 
or his adherents that his ought to account for—whether you persuade 
him simply by focussing his attention on the point, or better by 
indicating some concealed confusion or inadequacy in his system 
which is due to its disregard? I mean for instance that perhaps most 
philosophies fail to account for the radical heterogeneity of existential 
fact and reality, a heterogeneity allowed for in Thomism by its radical 
discrimination of judgment from mere entertainment of ideas; and 
that this heterogeneity is something of which we have inescapable 
evidence every time we make any judgment, even attributive—which 
is to say at every waking moment of our life that is not spent in the 
comparatively rare suspense of totally unresolved questioning. 

This, it seems to me, is the possible interchange of philosophers. 
But immediately and directly to oppose point for point in different 
systems seems to me as vain as to say that a map on Mercator’s 
projection is wrong because it does not bear the same markings as a 
map on some other projection. It becomes an idle comedy of cross- 
purposes, even when it is not merely lis verborum. For even with the 
most constant concepts of philosophic tradition it is always more 
probable than not that they have undergone complete transformation 
at the hand of every new thinker of genius. Russell devotes several 
pages to the explosion of Aristotle’s theory of substance; but what he 
explodes is, I think, an amalgam of Aristotelian logic, Lockian 
metaphysics, and perhaps idealist epistemology, that bears as much 
relation to Aristotle’s highly metaphysical and extremely aporematic 
theory of substance as soya-bean ersatz to genuine coffee. 


Now it is because the business of comparing philosophies is as 
arduous as this (how many of us have either the time or capacity 
for this surrender to successive philosophers without losing our- 
selves?) that we so need the help of histories of philosophy written 
by authors who shall have done the thing on our behalf (as far as 
that is possible) and shall have traced the connections and inter- 
ferences of different systems; whose resultant judgments may be relied 
upon to be at once sympathetic to those whose thought they have 
inhabited, but firmly founded, too, upon a clear position of their 
own. Such histories, no doubt, are ideal, scarcely to be attained. They 
must be the work not merely of the exact historian but still more of 
the philosopher. To produce such a history, or the approximation te 
such a history, would be a not unfitting crown to a life devoted to 
philosophical study. So when Russell’s history was announced 
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there must have been many who looked forward to it with pleased 
anticipation, 

Such hopes seem to me to have been sadly disappointed. What sort 
of philosophic sympathy with past thinkers is found in Russell's 
pages I have tried to show. But even as an historian Russell hardly 
displays that ‘habit of careful veracity’ which he claims to be a 
special attribute of his own philosophical school. Prejudice is 
strangely insinuating. For instance, on p. 164 the Platonic Socrates is 
‘dishonest and sophistical in argument’, but on p. 484, when the aim 
is to discredit St Thomas, he becomes by comparison one who ‘sets 
out to follow wherever the argument may lead’. On p. 309 where the 
aim is to bind the medievals under the spell of Plotinus St Thomas is 
‘nearer to Plotinus than to the real Aristotle’, but on p. 484 ‘he knows 
Aristotle well and understands him thoroughly’; on p. 486 the 13th 
century Dominicans ‘were in trouble with the university authorities, 
and were suspected of heretical sympathy with the Averrhoists’, 
but on p. 474 they are despicable enough as ‘impeccably orthodox’. 
It is, as a matter of verifiable fact, not true that St Thomas con- 
sidered a series which had no first term an impossibility (cf. Summa 
I, 46, 2, ad 7); nor is it true that belief in innate ideas or principles 
was universal from the Stoics till Descartes (p. 292) (where does 
St Thomas maintain it?); nor is it true, though it lends colour to 
accusations of bigotry, that only one MS of Lucretius de Rerum 
Natura survived the Middle Ages (unless Renaissance scholars forged 
the others mentioned by the editors of the Oxford edition). This list 
could no doubt be prolonged indefinitely by a trained historian; 
enough has been said to make one hesitate to trust the guide at any 
point where he may have an axe to grind; and what true philosopher 
has not dozens of such axes? 

Philosopher certainly Russell is. But if it is true that history of 
philosophy needs a philosopher to write it, this is no less true of parody 
of history of philosophy. 1066 and All That had, I believe, to be 
written by trained historians; the present History of Western 
Philosophy could not have been written by anyone except an expert 
philosopher. But then why not have called it Thales and the Others, 
or some such title? It has all the devices proper to the genre; meiosis, 
hathos, zeugma, the misleading phrase, innuendo, mock-heroic. Only 
its title is misleading, suggesting that the author is really taking his 
subject and his public seriously. He should have remembered that 
his book would find its way into every public library in the land; 
and that readers in public libraries, being universally educated, are 
desperately serious-minded, and desperately gullible. IT am afraid they 


will believe every word he has written. 
CotumsBa Ryan, O.P. 
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WORDS AND MEANING 


style’. As usual Swift cuts through the jungle of theory and 

finds the fact. It would be interesting to know whether the 
‘Young Clergyman’ to whom he wrote benefited by the definition. 
Certainly clerical English is one of the most chronic of occupational 
diseases; the fear that, in Sydney Smith’s phrase, the intellect may 
be ‘improperly exposed’ leads to the swaddling bands of rhetoric and 
the safe generalisation. Philosophers often fare little better; and the 
scholarship of yesterday lies mouldering in a hundred libraries, too 
often unread because it is unreadable. 

‘Style’ is confined by the critics to the work of the conscious artist, 
for whom words are tools to be chosen, sharpened, used. The scholar, 
understandably contemptuous of the self-important claims of the 
professional writer, addresses himself to those who want to learn. 
And learning is never easy. Yet the business of communication has 
its grace; and a Locke, a Hume, a Macaulay, a Newman survive in 
a double immortality. Or, more strictly, in them the idea and its 
expression are matched. 

Stilus brevis, grata facundia, celsa, clara, firma sententia.1 One 
does not look for literary judgments in a breviary responsory. But this 
liturgical praise of St Thomas as a master of languages sums up, with 
something of St Thomas’s own gracious economy of speech, that 
union of thought and its expression which it should be any writer's 
aim to reach. The identification of style with the decorative tricks of 
a Pater or a George Moore has confused an issue which is simple. 
Prose is designed to convey a meaning, and a good prose is one that is 
clear, economical and unselfconscious. See to the meaning, one might 
say, and beauty will see to herself. 

In The Reader over your Shoulder,2 Robert Graves and Alan Hodge 
set out to help writers of English prose. It is an arbitrary task, but 
one that is well worth attempting at a time when ‘the British people, 
though at times it recognises and applauds the first-rate in art, 
literature, statesmanship, technical achievement, social conduct and 
so on, is always over-indulgent of the second-, third- or fourth-rate 
and often taken in by the simply bad’. And the writing of good 
English is not just a ‘literary’ matter; it is, precisely, moral. Arnold 
Bennett went so far as to say that faults of style are largely faults 


P ROPER words in proper places make the true definition of a 





1‘A closely-packed style; a pleasing eloquence, lofty, plain; a steadfast meaning’ 
(Resp. iv.) 

2 The Reader over your Shoulder by Robert Graves and Alan Hodge; revised edition 
(Cape, 10s. 6d.) 
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of character, and instanced the harshness and eccentricity of Carlyle’s 
prose as a reflection of behaviour that was ‘frequently ridiculous, if 
not abominable’. Sir Ernest Barker, reviewing the first edition (1945) 
of The Reader over your Shoulder in the Manchester Guardian, fixed 
on this moral aspect of writing as fundamental, arguing that ‘the 
muddle of our English style is the result of a moral muddle’. 

Le style est l'homme méme, and no doubt it is idle to expect an 
improvement in prose until there is an improvement, or at least a 
clarification, in the ideas of those who write it. In the meantime, 
Messrs Graves and Hodge modestly suggest some principles of clear 
statement and examine some samples of modern English in the light 
of these principles. 

‘Where is good English to be found? Not among those who might 

be expected to write well professionally. Schoolmasters seldom 

write well: it is difficult for any teacher to avoid either pomposity 
or, in the effort not to be pompous, a jocular conversational loose- 
ness. The clergy suffer from much the same occupational disability: 
they can seldom decide whether to use ‘the language of the market- 
place’ or Biblical rhetoric. Men of letters usually feel impelled to 
cultivate an individual style—less because they feel sure of them- 
selves as individuals than because they wish to carve a niche for 
themselves in literature; and nowadays an individual style usually 
means merely a peculiar range of inaccuracies, ambiguities, logical 
weaknesses and stylistic extravagances. . . . As a rule, the best 

English is written by people without literary pretensions, who have 

responsible executive jobs in which the use of official language is 

not compulsory; and, as a rule, the better at their jobs they are 

the better they write’. 
The last sentence is true. Good writing is the reward of good thinking. 
Carelessness and ambiguity of style are an inevitable product of 
intellectual confusion. For St Thomas, or indeed for anyone else who 
has achieved it, clarity of style is not an extra ornament, a literary 
device to gild the austerities of his thought. He writes clearly because 
his thought is clear. His writing affirms the validity of his own meta- 
physic: the integrity of being proclaims goodness, beauty, truth. 
And underlying it is the discipline of logic—the worst master, but 
the most faithful servant of a good writer. The oratorical disputation 
of the medieval schools could lead to logic-chopping, yet even at that 
level it had its uses. Arpeggios are boring to listen to, and even more 
boring to play, but without the technical skill they induce one can 
scarcely hope to begin on Liszt. 

In The Reader over your Shoulder the most eminent authors are 
examined and often fail to pass the rigorous Graves-Hodge tests. 
Perhaps the detailed catechism of single paragraphs allows too little 
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for the rhythm of a book as a whole, and the fair copies, however 
accurate, lack the vitality of a spontaneous prose. But one cannot 
be too grateful for the disinfectant touch of the authors, and the new 
edition of their book should be useful in schools, where, too often, a 
preoccupation with overt felicities of style conceals the basic function 
of writing. 

An interesting illustration of the force of the Graves-Hodge argu- 
ment, that the principles of good writing depend on the validity of 
the arguments and ideas it serves, can be found in a recent ‘Miscel- 
lany of English Writing’3 edited by Malcolm Elwin. Its aim is ‘to 
emphasise the free and natural approach to life and letters, as opposed 
to the conventions of urban artificiality so unhappily dominant before 
the late war’. One is tempted to apply the critical apparatus of The 
Reader over your Shoulder to Mr Elwin’s collection. It is certainly 
true that the writer who is dealing with his own experience, who has 
mastered it and come to a clear judgment about it, writes with a 
serenity and ease that is wanting in more pretentious essays. No 
doubt Mr Henry Williamson, writing about his Norfolk farm, has a 
more straightforward job than that of Mr Middleton Murry, discuss- 
ing ‘Faith and the Free Society’. But is the concrete subject of the 
one, and the speculative concern of the other, a sufficient explanation 
for the difference between: 

“When he had gone, I reeall that I wept, thinking of men drowning 

in water and burning in the air, or lying in the searing desert sands 

and the icy steppes of Russia; and such was my illusion, I believed 
that the ruined condition of the roads and that of the Western 
world were one and the same thing; and I could not do anything 
about it any more’ 

and 

‘The free society can only be understood as the political society 

which, being based upon conscience, shapes its political institu- 

tions in accord with conscience, in order that it may progressively 

discover what the concrete content of conscience actually is’. 
The comparison is, of course, unfair. But it does suggest the difficulty 
of giving to an abstract argument the lucid expression which, in a 
good writer, can recreate the impact of experience. It is not the 
philosopher’s business to accommodate his thought to the level of a 
chance reader who has neither the equipment nor the inclination to 
think with him. Yet, when one considers the unintelligible jargon of 
psychologists and technologists of every sort, one is left with the 
suspicion that the modern facade may conceal confusion as well as 
erudition. Plato, Augustine, St Thomas, Pascal, Newman: in none 





3 The Pleasure Ground, edited by Malcolm Elwin (Macdonald, 8s. 6d.) 
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of these is there any doubt as to what meaning the words they used 
was meant to convey. And yet a lifetime might be too short to exhaust 
the implications of the Timeus. There is no contradiction here. The 
noblest piece of writing is little better than a stammer when set 
against the background of Truth itself. But it is a human stammer, 
faithful and aware of the ultimate intelligibility it must lack. Perhaps 
in writing, as in much else besides, humility is a deeper virtue than 
we suspect. 
Iuttup Evans, O.P. 








OBITER 
THe EprroriaAL with which Mr Bernard Wall introduces the first 
number of The Changing World (Harvill Press, 3s. 6d.) speaks for 
every independent periodical in its plea for the vehicle of opinion 
which stands outside the ‘managerial’ demands of what is commer- 
cially profitable or politically expedient. The function of such 
periodicals has never been so vital as now, when the threats to 
freedom are organised and, moreover, are growing all the time. 
Totalitarianism is never more dangerous than when it uses the 
language of democracy. Lady Rhondda, in a notable series of articles 
in Time and Tide, recently drew a gloomy picture of the effect of 
our current totalitarianism without tears, with its bureaucratic con- 
tempt for minority opinion, its multiplication of laws and its simul- 
taneous corruption of the principle of law itself. 
Gabriel Marcel, writing on ‘Technics and Sin’, analyses the 
‘Blackmail on a planetary scale’ which is threatening the world: 
‘Modern war presents these two striking aspects; on the one hand 
it involves the annihilation of whole populations without distinc- 
tions of age or sex, and, on the other, it is conducted on an ever- 
increasing degree by a small number of individuals, supplied with 
powerful weapons, who direct operations from the depths of their 
laboratories. As a result . . . the future of war and the future of 
technics appear to be indissolubly linked; and it may well be said 
that, at any rate in our own historical cycle, everything which 
promotes technics tends to make war radically destructive and 
inexorably inclines it towards that ultimate end which is nothing 
less than the suicide of the human race’. 
What is the answer? 
‘It is in recollection alone that the powers of love and of humility 
can come to birth, powers which alone can ultimately form the 
counterweight to the sightless pride of the technician imprisoned 
in his technics’. 
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PERHAPS THE BASIC PROBLEM of our time is that of propaganda. ‘lhe 
differentiation of opinion that is essential to a healthy society is 
threatened by the monopolist power of the few who have the money 
and the means to indoctrinate a whole continent. What was the 
special iniquity of ‘Fascism’ yesterday may yet become the common 
form of ‘democracy’ today, and—this is the danger—the cynicism 
and weariness bred of years of war can’t, or won't, cope with the 
invasion. Made for Millions (Contact Publications, 10s. Od.), a critical 
study, edited by Frederick Laws, ‘of the new media of information 
and entertainment’, analyses the present situation. 

At first sight there is no comparison between the influence and 
methods of a Goebbels and those of the film barons, the press lords, 
the advertising chiefs and the rest of the oligarchy who control 
opinion and popular taste. But 

‘The relation between a dictator and the objects of his propaganda 

is not very different from that which exists between a successful 

advertiser and the millions he has induced to comply with his 
wishes’. 
In the case of the films, the press and radio, the danger is perhaps 
less that of pursuing a specific ideological purpose than of providing 
for what is conceived to be the lowest common denominator of 
intelligence. The remedy, suggests Mr Denys Thompson, lies in “more 
and better education and a clarifying of its aims’, for 

‘A good education will produce responsible individuals, capable of 

drawing up their cultural heritage, not moulded to a type, but 

refusing to allow their aspirations, thoughts and feelings to be 

manufactured for them by the Press and advertising and the 

cinema’. 
Certainly an education which fosters the capacity to discriminate, 
or—in plain English—which teaches children to think, is the best 
means of counteracting the evils of propaganda. But is education in 
this country itself free from the managerial assumptions of a mass- 
minded culture? 

* * * * 

Russie ET CHRETIENTE (obtainable from Blackfriars Publications, 
5s. 6d.) provides, in its second issue, 120 closely packed pages of 
articles, translations of documents and up-to-date commentary on 
religious affairs in Russia. Nicolas Arseniev, writing on ‘Some charac- 
teristics of Russian religious thought’, emphasises the importance of 
Soloviev, whose prophetic vision saw the crisis that was to come and 
looked serenely for the deliverance that would as certainly come after. 
A selection of texts helps to disentangle the complicated state of the 
various Russian emigré churches, and particularly valuable is a 
month-by-month record of Russian ecclesiastical periodicals for 1946. 
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La Vie SpiriTvE.LE used to publish Supplements, bound in with the 
main periodical, to deal with more specialised aspects of spirituality. 
There has just appeared the first number of a new quarterly Supplé- 
ment de la Vie Spirituelle, an independent publigation which hopes 
to provide ‘scholarly studies, documents, bibliographies etc. especially 
intended for theologians, historians and biblical scholars interested 
in spirituality’. The first number is very varied and much more read- 
able than the preliminary note would suggest. Does the emancipation 
of women demand a modification in the life of women’s religious 
orders? asks Pére Plé in a frank and well-informed article. “The 
atheism of Christians’ is the subject of a profound study of ‘minimal’ 
religion by Pére Paissac. A section of the Supplement is devoted to 
psychological questions, for ‘we have to direct men and women, not 
“‘souls’’, into the way of sanctity, that is to say complex beings who 
are neither angels nor animals, whom the very heights of spiritual 
iife will not release from the humblest human necessities’. 

* * * * 
THe Wortp CuristiAN DicEst (Summer 1947) is faithful to its com- 
prehensive title, and has aiticles on the Young Christian Workers 
and the persecution of Catholics in Eastern Europe as well as features 
more customary in periodicals with so wide a range. 
Tae Dustin Review (Spring) appears in a new form and at a new 
price. Professor Brierly contributes an authoritative article on 
Vitoria, and T. S. Gregory enlivens an extended review of Arnold 
Toynbee’s Meaning of History with much distinction of style. 
La Viva SoprENATURAL (Salamanca), now in its twenty-seventh year, 
reflects the solid Spanish tradition of spirituality, and with La Vie 
Spirituelle and—we hope we may add without vainglory—The Life of 
the Spirit, reflects the modern Thomist contribution to the deepening 
of the contemplative life among the laity. 
La Nouve.tLe RELEvE (Montreal), which suspended publication in 
January, has been reorganised, and the June number gives encourag- 
ing evidence of the vigour of the cultural life of French Canada. 
Le ZELE DE LA MAIson DE Dieu is the title of the latest ‘cahier’ of the 
Art Sacré series (obtainable from Blackfriars Publications, 4s. 0d.) 
and has the usual wealth of illustration and incisiveness of comment. 
It includes an interesting selection of letters called forth by the con- 
troversial number on ‘The artistic education of the Clergy’. 

‘ALDATE’ 
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Tue DECLINE OF THE RoMAN Empire 1n THE West. By F. W. Walbank. 
(Past and Present Series; Cobbett Press; 7s. 6d.) 


The series in which this book appears and the name of its General 
Editor, Profesor Benjamin Farrington, indicate clearly enough the 
standpoint from which it is written: it is a very intelligent example 
of the Marxian materialist interpretation of ancient history. Dr Wal- 
bank's name however is a guarantee of good historical scholarship 
and the book can be read with much profit, with the necessary reser- 
vations, as an introduction to the subject. It is well written and con- 
tains an extraordinarily large amount of valuable and often fascinat- 
ing information for its size, and there are some interesting illustra- 
tions. Dr Walbank’s main business is not to pass a judgment on the 
lasting value of Greco-Roman civilisation: if it were, his rather 
inadequate chapter on ‘Science: Religion: Literature: Language’ 
and scattered remarks elsewhere suggest that there would be cause 
for much sharper disagreement: though Dr Walbank shows in his 
judgments more appreciation of real greatness than is often to be 
found in orthodox materialists (at least till he comes to the art and 
philosophy of the later Empire—Neo-Platonism is dismissed in passing 
with one silly remark). But his purpose is to discover the causes of 
the decline and ultimate collapse of the Roman Empire in the West 
and to see what useful lessons can be drawn from the discovery for us 
today. We can entirely agree with Dr Walbank in his insistence that 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire has always been, and 
should be treated as a topical question: and also when he points out 
that the end of the Roman Empire meant the transformation of a 
culture, not a complete relapse into barbarism; there was continuity 
not only in culture but in material techniques. When we consider the 
amazing toughness and powers of resistance and recovery shown by 
the Roman Empire under outside pressure of a sort which no political 
and military organisation could survive for ever, its prolongation in 
the East and the perpetual attempts at its revival in the West during 
the Middle Ages, above all the survival of its culture and its con- 
tinuing influence as an idea down to our own times, we may feel that 
the interesting thing about it is not so much its ultimate fall as an 
effective political. organisation but its amazing powers of survival, 
and may think that the sense that it ought never to have fallen at all 
which inspires our anxious researchers into the causes of its decline 
is not so much something rational in itself as an unconscious tribute 
to the myth of the divinity and eternity of the Empire so sincerely 
and sedulously propagated by its rulers, writers and artists. When this 
has been said, however, it does remain of some interest to try to trace 
the causes of the collapse of the Roman Empire as a political and 
military organisation, The solution offered by Dr Walbank, in accord- 
ance with his general outlook, is the technical inadequacy of ancient 
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civilisation which was due to its social structure based on slavery, 
The view of the development of ancient science and technique put 
forward by Dr Walbank and other writers of this school is not generally 
accepted by those competent to judge (cf. for a summary but effective 
criticism Dr Sherwood Taylor’s pamphlet Js the Progress of Science 
controlled by the Material Wants of Man?; Oxford, 1945). We can 
perhaps agree that the use of slave labour was one of the principal 
reasons why the development of industrial capitalism in the Hellenis- 
tic-Roman world did not lead to a technical revolution comparable to 
that of the late 18th and early 19th centuries and that the technical 
backwardness of ancient civilisation in comparison with the elaborate 
and economically top-heavy commercial, social, political and military 
development of the Hellenistic kingdoms, and still more of the Roman 
Empire, gave it a particular sort of instability (a technical advance 
parallel to the increasing elaboration in other fields would have 
brought instability of other kinds). But this is a very considerable 
narrowing down of Dr Walbank’s attempt to explain the whole charac- 
ter and decline of ancient civilisation by its social-economic structure. 
One of the greatest weaknesses of his interpretation seems to the 
present reviewer that he regards the passionate concern for the 
increase of material wealth by technical development which is charac- 
teristic of our industrial capitalism as the normal, natural and right 
human attitude; and consequently regards the Greek, and the still 
more emphatic and conscious early Christian, indifference to technical 
progress and the increase of material wealth as something abnormal 
and unnatural, to be regarded with disapproval and explained as 
characteristic of a slave-holding society. To the present reviewer it 
appears on the contrary that the normal man in most societies is not 
very interested in technical progress and quite rightly and reasonably 
does not believe that happiness is to be attained by the discovery of 
more and more methods of multiplying material wealth. It is only in 
a relatively few capitalist societies or groups that an unbounded conecu- 
piscence is canonised. The Greek, by the whole bent of his mind and 
disposition, which cannot be explained simply as the result of slave- 
holding, was particularly unlikely to fall into this ‘progressive delu- 
sion’; and, though he contributed his share to technical progress and 
far more than his share to the development of that pure science which 
alone makes technical progress possible, he arrived, in his best repre- 
sentatives, at an attitude to material wealth and the means of its 
multiplication which was peculiarly sane and human and in funda- 
mental accord with the teaching of our Lord in the Gospels and of the 
Church from the earliest centuries till today. A. H. Armstrona 


Aputt Epvcation: THe ReEcorp oF THE BritisH Army. By Major 
T. H. Hawkins, M.Sc., M.Ed., in collaboration with L. J. F. 
Brimble, B.Sc., F. L. S. (Macmillan; 15s.) 

It is generally known that during the war (and after) education and 
the diffusion of knowledge were undertaken in H.M. Forces seriously, 
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sensibly and on a big scale: how seriously, how sensibly and how 
widely is hardly appreciated except by those who, in one capacity or 
another, had an inside view. It was highly desirable that this eftort- 
within-an-effort should be adequately chronicled, and the job has now 
been done, and very well done, by Major ‘l. H. Hawkins (who was 
formerly chief instructor at the Eitham Palace School of Education) 
and his collaborator, Mr L. J. F. Brimble. The whole thing is covered, 
and adequately but not exhaustively documented, beginning with a 
sketch of education in the army from the appointment in Dublin in 
1767 of serjeants and corporals of ‘Sobriety, Honesty and Good Con- 
duct . . . to act in the capacity of a Schoolmaster’, down to the 
apparent interruption in 1939. But the greater part of the book is 
concerned with the developments of the past eight years: the Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs (A.B.C.A.), British Way and Purpose 
(B.W.P.), the growth and extension of the (now Royal) Army Educa- 
tional Corps (A.E..C.), education centres and information rooms, the 
rescue of illiterates, correspondence courses, work overseas and 
among prisoners of war, and the release-period scheme. 

A stickler for exactness might like to amend the title of the book to 
‘Adult Education; the Record in the British Army’. Major Hawkins 
is chiefly, and properly, concerned with the activities of the A.H.C. 
But he fully acknowledges the work done by civilians, whether 
through the ordinary educational organizations of various kinds or 
through the Central Advisory Council for Adult Education in H.M. 
Forces (C.A.C.; its headquarters is in Oxford) and its Regional Com- 
mittees organized in connection with the universities and university 
colleges. The C.A.C. had the services of some eighty full-time lec- 
turers, and the Regional Committees’ panels of part-time lecturers 
totalled over 3,000 men and women; and Major Hawkins might per- 
haps have emphasized the great advantage these civilians had over 
the A.E.C. in making an initial appeal to their audiences from the 
fact that they were civilians—and dressed as such (a small but 
psychologically important point). And the advantage did not end with 
the beginning: these civilians enjoyed an admirable freedom (within 
the requirements of ‘security’ on the one hand and a ‘university’ con- 
ception of education on the other). So did the A.E.C. But in practice 
an independent civilian was often able to use freedom more effec- 
tively than a ‘military subordinate’ could prudently do. 

Major Hawkins does not make any formal post-mortem—or, to be 
pedantic, post-partum—on army educational activity, but of neces- 
sity he sometimes comments as he goes along, and there is one 
chapter of grouped criticisms and comments. And the present 
reviewer, one of the civilians referred to above, finds that his con- 
siderable personal experience led him to similar conclusions as Major 
Hawkins in most matters of doubt or debate: e.g., the justification 
for introducing a measure of compulsion (in parade-hours, of course); 
‘the melancholy reflection that many young people refuse to use their 
minds at all outside working hours’ (quoted from an official com- 
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mittee’s report in 1942), and that ‘perhaps the most discouraging 
revelation about our young citizen army is the surprisingly low stan- 
dard of education among those who come from the state schools’ 
(quoted from the press commentator Mr A. J. Cummings); that a 
majority of the officers were relatively little better; that the very word 
‘education’ scared off nine-tenths of men and girls, and that this sales- 
resistance was stronger among the young than the older; that the 
suspiciousness of these men was at first paralysing; that ‘mixed’ anti- 
aircraft sites were a specially good field (older men, picked girls); 
that the problem of adult education in general is the bringing of it, 
not to the tiny minority that already seeks it, but to the majority 
that hates the idea of it, 

I am, however, still of the opinion that it was a bad dereliction 
not to have had the principles and policies of our political parties put 
before the troops, and that this could have been done objectively and 
effectively by people with suitably cross-bench minds. Early in 1945 
the matter came up in the House of Commons, and Sir James Grigg 
replied for the War Office that the men in the Forces were as well 
informed on these matters as civilians. Exactly !—that was the very 
ground of complaint: ‘as well’ meant extremely badly. 

A deeper and more serious criticism was of the B.W.P. course— 
that it failed to emphasize that man does not live by bread alone, that 
‘ends’ were lost sight of in ‘means’. Major Hawkins illustrates that 
difficulty here by reference to the B.W.P. pamphlet No. 7, ‘The 
Responsible Citizen’ (by Miss Barbara Ward and Mr A. D. K. Owen). 
This was so badly received by many instructors that afterwards the 
War Office made little attempt to promote discussion of the prin- 
ciples of democracy, and attention was mainly focussed on demo- 
cratic machinery. But an even better example was pamphlet No. 12, 
‘What More is Needed of the Citizen?’, which was written (by the 
Master of Balliol) partly, I believe, at the urgent instance of certain 
civilian lecturers. Lord Lindsay had the temerity to talk about God 
(I do not write this sarcastically), and the result was that the pam- 
phlet was mostly ignored or handed over to the chaplain as ‘his job’. 
To my knowledge one O.C. actually forbade its use in public discus- 
sion in his unit on the ground that it was ‘religious’. I learned with- 
out edification that this officer was a practising Catholic. 


Apart from such O.C.s (not common, in my experience), lecturers 
and instructors were here to blame and no one else. For if one thing 
was clearer than another it was that the troops were deeply con- 
cerned about religion and deeply ignorant of Christianity. (What did 
go on during those ‘padre’s hours’?). And the common belief that the 
common man is not interested in and not capable of thinking about 
‘abstract things’ is nonsense. The longest discussion I ever had to 
sustain revolved round the question, ‘What is man that thou art 
mindful of him?’ So far as I know, the exponents of the ‘utilities’ 
and those who wanted a better show for the ‘humanities’ never really 
came to grips; and after the Beveridge bomb and its attendant bally- 
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hoo it seemd from my corner of the course that ‘Citizenship’ won in 
a canter. It is significant that Major Hawkins spares only a couple of 
short paragraphs to the enterprise of Mr R. D. Waller and the Man- 
chester regional committee. 

Major Hawkins sums up that army education during World War II 
enabled a few soldiers and auxiliaries (A.T.S.) to become fully aware 
of the need for general adult education; in many, a sense of that need 
was awakened, and in others a keen desire for more education was 
aroused or enhanced; therefore army education at least did much to 
‘popularize’, and it was the oceasion of some improved methods and 
tentative new techniques for the job. That is modest and fair, like the 
whole of this book. It should be read by all who are concerned in or 
concerned for adult education. DonaLp ATTWATER 


Tue British NAvigs IN THE SECOND WorLp War. By Admiral Sir 
W. M. James. (Longmans; 21s.) 

OpERATION Victory. By Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand. 
(Hodder and Stoughton; 25s.) 

Dereat IN THE WEstT. By Milton Shulman. (Secker and Warburg; 
15s.) 

BomBER OFFENSIVE. By Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur Harris. 
(Collins; 21s.) 

The classical moral theories of war considered conditions when the 
powers of destruction were limited, and though mere size does not 
make another kind of wrong, it seems that modern governments have 
produced another kind of situation. War is the extension of policy; 
a state which collars every human interest when there is no fighting— 
it cannot be called peace, the calm of order which is the consequence 
of liberty—will project in war a similar ruthlessness if it has the 
power and will not scruple to destroy the very conditions of existence 
for all enemy nationals indiscriminately. The ensuing horrors may 
daunt the imagination, but the root evil is the illimitable appetite of 
Leviathan. 


The last war was virtually brought to an end before the culmina- 
tion of this logic. In the main it was conducted by three distinct 
fighting services, and it will be interesting to compare representative 
accounts of war still limited by water, earth, and air, and not yet 
consumed by fire. So far there has been no naval equivalent to the 
testaments of Lord Montgomery’s Chief of Staff and the C.-in-C., 
Bomber Command. Admiral James gives the general picture in the 
manner of Mahan. Seamanship still persisted, a mystery which pre- 
vents obsession with mere pounding at the enemy. Though suppressed 
by the propaganda service, many actions on both sides lived up to the 
old traditions of the sea—the Glowworm and the Hipper for example. 
There never was a phoney war for the navy; it was least affected by 
civilian psychology and went its immemorial ways without caring a 
hang for the ideologies. 
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Iron becomes a beautiful dignity 

Sailing upon the water. 
The Army, too, for all the attempts at democratisation, preserved 
the just limitations of the military art and spirit: 

What is the sense of ‘ating those 

‘Oom you are paid to kill? 
Rarely in history has the art been more purely exercised than in the 
campaigns of the Eighth Army and the Afrika Corps in the wastes of 
Libya. It is fashionable to decry the profession of arms, but a moral- 
ist is not ungrateful for the fundamental modesty and restraint that 
goes with it, and a sense of irony uncommon in politicians. This runs 
through the account of the operations that began with Alamein and 
ended on the Elbe. The feeling for the economy of war possessed by 
the soldiers of the enemy will be a surprise to many. The beastliness 
and military clumsiness came from so-called higher levels; within 
their tactical limits, German soldiers have just reason for pride. 
Major Shulman was a member of the Intelligence Staff of the Cana- 
dian Army; his book is based on the interrogation of prisoners, and 
gives the tale of what happened on the other side of the hill. He is 
certainly not out to admire, but even so, despite himself, von Rund- 
stedt cuts no contemptible figure. 

As might be expected, the book from the newest service most 
closely engaged the problems of total war. It is written with a rough 
candour that does not disguise its contempt for the bloody business. 
It traces the three stages of strategic bombing, of key points, of 
enemy morale, and of areas of war production. Precision attacks were 
not in general successful, though there were conspicuous exceptions, 
and towards the end of the war special apparatus was making them 
more feasible. Terror bombing, largely of civilian inspiration, proved 
unsound, at least against north-western Europeans. The third, though 
never carried out so completely as was planned, for our forces were 
often diverted to other operations, was a major factor in the defeat 
of the enemy. The author is not blind to the moral issue; his defence 
is that saturation bombing was in comparison with other weapons to 
hand the least murderous and untidy. The high explosives and incen- 
diaries used against Germany are already obsolete, but his book 
brings to a head the need for’a fresh statement of doctrine. 

THomas Gixsy, O.P. 


THE Scor in History. By Wallace Notestein. (Jonathan Cape; 16s.) 

A reader of Wodehouse would expect an entertaining book, even on 
such a solemn subject as the Scot in history, from an alumnus of the 
College of Wooster, which Professor Notestein, with filial devotion, 
confesses himself to be. And these expectations would be, in this case, 
fulfilled. This latest study of Scottish History, which ignores learned 
footnotes and impressive bibliography, has a delightful freshness. 
No doubt professional historians, as is their way, would find fault with 
such a readable history book. 

The Scot who looks at himself in the mirror might show something 
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of that warlike spirit of which Professor Notestein writes so warmly, 
for the reflection is not always flattering. The English reader, too, 
will be amused and, perhaps, disturbed by penetrating comments on 
the English character, with which that of the Scot is here contrasted. 
It takes many years of study to become well-versed in the history of 
the Northern Kingdom, but anyone who reads this book carefully 
will acquire, with much less labour, a sound knowledge of Scottish 
history and, if such is required, a better understanding of that 
intriguing enigma, the Scot himself. 

The book is divided into three parts, of which the first deals with 
the early Scots. The second is concerned with the tides and storms of 
religious change. The Kirk of Mary, Queen of Scots, does not emerge 
unscathed from’ Professor Notestein’s impartial analysis, but the 
unlovely religion of Knox and the Reformers suffers even more devas- 
tating criticism. The third part deals with the modern Scot and is 
particularly valuable for the comments on the eighteenth-century 
Scottish intellectuals. 

It is not unknown for an American to boast. Professor Notenstein 
who is an American and a Professor at New Haven, Connecticut, is 
too modest for he insists that this book is merely the work of an 
amateur. It may be so, but certainly the book is informative, provoca- 
tive and, unusual in a work on Scottish history, entertaining. K.M. 


RECALLING THE ScoTTisH CovENANTS. By Hugh Watt. (Nelson; 6s.) 

Professor Watt’s little book is to be commended in that it makes 
clear the distinction between the National Covenant and the Solemn 
League and Covenant. While the popular and _ representative 
character of the former is well brought out, the intolerant and party 
character of the latter is minimised. Dr Watt does not seem to 
realise that the arguments he uses against Laud can be used with 
equal power against his opponents—at least in their final position. 
In spite of its interest, the book is parochial in its approach, and 
indeed possesses something of the negative character of the 
Covenants themselves. I. H. 


Four Centuries oF WitcH BE.IEFs; with Special Reference to the 
Great Rebellion. By R. Trevor Davies. (Methuen; 15s.) 


The title of this study is so wide as to be a little misleading. Mr 
Trevor Davies writes with the careful and exact scholarship that 
would be expected of him. His subject is the evidence for the strength 
of witch beliefs in early 17th century England, the relation between 
witch beliefs and party alignments and in consequence their political 
implications. It is his tentative conclusion that ‘the Rebellion was, 
viewed from one standpoint, a struggle between the destroyers and 
defenders of reputed witches’. To many such a conclusion will sound 
too simplified, even granted the strong credulity of the Puritan 
leaders and the tired scepticism of the court. But he has drawn atten- 
tion to a factor in the Civil War which has been previously ignored, 
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and it seems impossible to deny its political significance even though 
it is possible to hold that Mr Trevor Davies has over estimated it. 
Perhaps the most valuable element in his research has been the 
careful analysis of the evidence for the regional distribution of witch 
beliefs. A study of the evidence at the triais would provide a further 
distinction between the witch-lore of 16th century continental origin 
and the magic-motifs in indigenous folk lore which is so often inter- 
woven in it—notably in the evidence of the choice of familiars. A 
study of the survival of late medieval charms might help to explain 
the fact that in England and Scandinavia the practice of witch craft 
was so often held to be associated with an adherence to the Old 
Religion. Both lines of research might lead to the conclusion that 
there was a fundamental contrast between the witch craft that seems 
to have survived so long in Wales and the western counties and the 
witch beliefs held so strongly in East Anglia. Again it might be 
useful to analyse the term ‘Royalist’ more closely and to distinguish 
between the court party with its note of conscious sophisticated 
modernity and the country Royalists whose beliefs must have been 
identical with those of their fellow squires of the other faction. 
But it is a tribute to the quality of Mr Trevor Davies’s research that 
it suggests so many lines to be developed from it. 

GERVASE MatTHEw, O.P. 


Stupiges in CuristiAN,ANntTiquity: No. 8, Baptism in the Demonstra- 
tions of Aphraates, the Persian Sage. By Edward J. Duncan. 
($2.50); No. 9, The Concept of Martyrdom according to St 
Cyprian of Carthage. By Edelhard L. Hummel, C.M.M ($2.00; 
both Catholic University of America.) 

Concomitantly with a series of translations of the works of the 
Fathers (Ancient Christian Writers: ed. Plumpe and Suasten), the 
Catholic University of America is bringing out a series of Studies in 
Christian Antiquity, detailed studies of one particular doctrine in one 
Patristic writer. 

No. 8 of the series is devoted to the doctrine of baptism in the 
Demonstrations of Aphraates. Aphraates is ‘the earliest witness of 
any significance for the theology and liturgy of that portion of the 
Oriental Church known as East Syrian’, and ‘the peculiar interest of 
the Demonstrations lies in the fact that they are representative of 
the mind and practice of a Church virtually uninfluenced by Greek 
and Roman culture, even in the fourth century. .. .’ 

Fr E. J. Dunean has dealt with his subject very thoroughly, and 
the book is remarkable for its clarity, and its copious documentation. 
An introduction deals with the beginnings of Christianity in Persia, 
and puts Aphraates in his setting, while successive chapters deal with 
the names for baptism, two Old Testament types, the revelation, 
institution and promulgation of baptism, the recipients, administra- 
tion and effects. 

Indices and bibliographies are comprehensive. The quotations from 
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Aphraates are given mostly in the Latin translation of Parisot. The 
reason for this is not apparent, and is apt to become irritating, when 
for instance (p. 130) the technical meaning of sacerdotes is discussed 
with reference to a similar use of the word by Ephraem, also quoted 
in Latin translation. The obvious method is to quote English, and 
to discuss technical vocabulary with reference to the original Syriac. 
Some other references to secondary sources seem to be unnecessarily 
polyglot. It is however a virtue of the book that one should be 
impressed rather by the cautious scholarship than by any over-bold 
theory of the writer. 

Few writers could be studied with more profit on the subject of 
martyrdom than St Cyprian of Carthage. Fr k. L. Hummel has dealt 
very competently with his subject, and is particularly successful in 
his translations of the many inspiring texts of St Cyprian. The book 
achieves a high standard of scholarship, copiously annotated, with 
comprehensive bibliography and indices, and is in every way worthy 
of the noble subject of which it treats. 

VALENTINE Woop, O.P. 


DartrorpD Priory: The History of the English Dominicanesses. 
(Blackfriars Publications; 2s.) 

The regular round of contemplative prayer, as natural and fruitful 
as the round of the seasons, is not an apt study for history. It is 
only when its holy rhythm and peace are rudely shattered by persecu- , 
tion that events occur which give any scope to the historian. 

This is borne out by the present narrative of the Dominican nuns 
of the Second Order. their lives in the heyday of Catholic England 
were singularly uneventful, as the world judges, and there is little 
that can now be written of their two hundred years of tranquil and 
unostentatious observance and praise. They never became numerous 
enough to have more than one convent. This was at Dartford and 
was begun in 1356. Though so little of this book is about Dartford 
it is only fitting that the original foundation should be chosen as 
the title. 

The tribulations of the community began when their convent was 
suppressed by Henry VIII in 1539, and the nuns were dispersed with 
small pensions. The English Dominicans were unfortunate in having 
no legitimate Provincial at the time. John Hilsey had been imposed 
by Cromwell and never confirmed by the Master General. He was a 
mere henchman of the king’s and must be held responsible for the 
surrender of Dartford. The Prioress, Sister Jane Fane, leased part 
of the convent to her brother as stables. This may have been a 
pathetic attempt to preserve the property for happier days, and there 
is not enough evidence to condemn her as a willing accessory of 
Hilsey’s. Her brother at all events seems to have kept the faith and 
was executed in the next reign. 

The Dartford nuns and the nuns of Syon were the only communi- 
ties of women to be re-established under Queen Mary. They were 
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soon dispersed again by Queen Elizabeth. The Syon nuns have kept 
their continuity to this day, but the Dominicanesses were less for- 
tunate. They went into exile where they suffered and did not prosper. 
One of the most dramatic moments in their long history is the death, 
in a private house in Bruges, of the last of the English sisters: a 
tragic break of over eighty years followed. 

Restarted by Cardinal Howard in Belgium in 1661, the new sisters 
began painfully to build up the Second Order, and after ineredible 
sufferings and difficulties were finally driven by persecution back to 
Kingland, where they have steadily recovered from their wounds and 
built up two convents of strict observance. 

May this inspiring and unpretentious narrative of their life, in joy 
and in sorrow, bring them an increase in their numbers, to tide them 
over this age of declining faith, that needs more than perhaps any 
other age the sane and beautiful inspiration of the contemplative life. 

GODFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


Unpopuar Opinions. By Dorothy L. Sayers (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) 

Miss Sayers has of recent years turned from thrillers to theology 
and has applied her skill in relating strange events to their causes 
to the world about her—a world with its horrors ready-made, but 
with little consciousness of how they happened, still less of why they 
happened so. Her opinions, to be sure, are unpopular, if popularity 
means giving the public what it wants rather than what it needs. 
‘If we truly require a creative life for ourselves and other people, it 
is our task to rebuild the world along creative lines; but we must 
be sure that we desire it enough.’ She is an apologist, convinced that 
man’s knowledge of himself demands a theological basis, not merely 
as a helpful extra but as an indispensable foundation. 

This collection of essays and addresses is naturally unequal in 
value. A section of ‘political’ writings reveals a robust and patriotic 
Englishwoman, eager for plain speech and an end to deracinated 
fashions of every sort and shape. A final series of ‘Studies in Sherlock 
Holmes’ elaborates a pseudo-scholarly joke begun by Mgr Ronald 
Knox in the pages of BLackrriars long ago. 

It is the ‘theological’ opinions that matter most. Such papers as 
‘Forgiveness’ and ‘What do we believe?’ reveal an honest attempt 
to relate traditional Christian beliefs to desperately urgent moder 
dilemmas. And yet Miss Sayers is not at ease. Her complaints about 
‘the Churches’ reflect a crucial difficulty: the confused and contra- 
dictory answers of the various Christian bodies, their half-hearted- 
ness, their fear to offend—all this is an embarrassment to an apologist 
who claims that there is a consistent Christian teaching which can, 
and alone can, restore a broken world. There is, in fact, one Church 
which claims that its teaching is true. And truth is one and universal. 
It is not the desire to snatch a sectarian advantage that prompts one 
to remind Miss Sayers that the Catholic claim is a very serious one. 
Increasingly the battle is going to be between Catholic Christianity 
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and a godless anarchy. The signs are plain enough, and one can 
only pray that those who see the need to seek truth and to accept 
the demands it makes, will not be distracted by any prejudice, cul- 
tural, national or whatever it may be. In the meantime, one ean 
gratefully acknowledge an ally. I. E. 


JEROME SavonaroLa. By Mgr John O'Connor. (Blackfriars Publica- 
tions; 2s.) 


Those who are apt to think Savonarola a firebrand will probably 
not feel inclined to alter their minds after reading this provocative 
sketch of his career. Nor does his sanctity stand out in any greater 
relief by the blackening of contemporary characters. The character 
of Alexander VI could have received a more just treatment. It is 
easy to say that the ‘conclave was a farce’ but the historical fact is 
that there was a canonical election, and there js no irresistible proof 
that Alexander bought the Papacy. The tale of mule-loads of silver 
(the writer says gold) has long since been discredited. There is also 
proof from the pontificate of Alexander that there were other motives 
at work besides money. It is also acknowledged by historians that his 
treatment of Savonarola was marked by extreme patience and for- 
bearance. Again it is not historically certain that Savonarola de- 
manded of Lorenzo the Magnificent on his death bed, as a condition 
of absolution, that he should restore the liberties of Florence. 

On the hypothesis that the excommunication of Savonarola was 
valid, it is difficult to follow the argument which renders him immune 
from its effects, since even in the hour of death canonical penalties 
are set aside only in favour of the reception of the Sacraments. But 
in point of sober fact Savonarola’s whole contention was that his 
excommunication was null and void, and therefore he was free to 
disregard it. The matter is admittedly obscure, but is deserving of 
a less cavalier treatment than it receives in these rough notes. 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


Tue RippLe or tHE NEw TestTaMENT. By Sir Edwyn Hoskyns and 
Francis Noel Davey. (Faber; 8s. 6d.) 

This book was first published in 1931, and the second edition in 
1936. Sir Edwyn Hoskyns died the following year, and this new third 
edition of 1947 appears with a very few alterations and additions. 
The work has for many years held an important place among high 
churchmen, and is indeed a sort of present-day summary of the 
position arrived at by a certain section of the Cambridge Anglican 
tradition in New Testament scholarship. Its object is (p. 10) ‘to dis- 
play the critical method at work upon the New Testament docu- 
ments’, which are the evidence provided by the early Church for the 
historical person. Jesus of Nazareth. The riddle is ‘the relation 
between Jesus of Nazareth and the primitive Christian Church’ (p. 
12). The book sets out to prove that there can be no ‘unbridgeable gulf 
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between the faith of the primitive church and the historical Jesus’ 
(p. 170), because ‘a critical sifting of the evidence of the New Testa- 
ment points towards the life and death of Jesus as the ground of 
primitive Christian faith, and points in no other direction’ (ib.). Key- 
notes of the whole work are the perception of the unity of the New 
Testament as a whole, unity in the ultimate purpose of presenting the 
person of Jesus Christ, and an insistence on placing the New Testa- 
ment against the background of the Old 'Testament—‘the subtlety of 
this Old Testament penetration is not usually recognised’ (p. 61). 

The authors set themselves definite limits as historians. They stop 
short of theology: ‘the historian can outline the figure. . . . Upon the 
ultimate truth and falsehood he is unable, as an historian, to decide’ 
(p. 179). So the theological subjects of Christ's divinity and his revela- 
tion are only studied in so far as such claims are made on his behalf 
by the evangelists. Such an exclusively historical method seems of 
course to the Catholic reader (accustomed to the primary idea of 
Scripture as God’s revelation) to be starting at the wrong end; but the 
intended audience must be borne in mind, scil. the Anglican in whose 
mind doubts have been raised by the piecemeal biblical criticism of 
50 years ago, and who hesitates in accepting the historical data of the 
New Testament. The authors write (p. 179): ‘The New Testament 
documents do in fact yield to the modern critical method; and yet the 
solution of the historical problem does nothing either to compel faith 
or to encourage belief. There are here no ‘‘assured results’’ of New 
Testament criticism. The historian can help to clarify the issue, but 
no more. He is unable to decide between faith and unbelief, or 
between faith and agnosticism’. The Catholic exegete has to go fur- 
ther: he must also be a theologian, and his standpoint will therefore 
be different. 

When these self-imposed limitations of the book are understood, 
the work is admirable, It represents the mighty present-day advance 
on the old rationalistic criticism—‘the practice of selecting this or 
that element and of judging its value in isolation which has damaged 
much otherwise excellent critical work in the recent past’ (p. 180), 
and the main sections of the book are packed with accurate informa- 
tion, careful exegetical reasoning, apt biblical illustration and intelli- 
gent conclusion. Indeed the chapters (1) on New Testament Greek, 
(II) on the history of the text, (III-IV) on the relation with the Old 
Testament, and the sections of Appendix A on the early patristic 
evidence for the Gospels, are excellent, complete and concise 
expositions. 

The chapters on the Synoptists (V-VII) are a lucid argument for 
the theory, almost universal outside the Church, of the priority of 
Mark. This is simply taken for granted: ‘All modern New Testament 
study rests upon the remarkable achievement of the scholars of the 
last generation, who discovered the solution of the synoptic problem 
(p. 76). The complete acceptance of the priority of Mark somewhat 
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vitiates the central chapters and notes in Appendix A on the dating 
of the Gospels. That it cannot be so easily accepted as the ‘funda- 
mental solution’ (v.g. p. 83) is shown for instance in Abbot Chris- 
topher Butler's article in the April Downside Review, in which he 
upholds the traditional Catholic view of the priority of Matthew. 

Somewhat unpalatable are remarks such as this on the Fourth 
Gospel (p. 148): ‘How is it that no living scholar can confidently 
claim any part of it, as it stands, to be definitely historical?’ The 
answer would be that John is regarded as a theologian and not as an 
historian. Under the title of theologian are included St Paul and the 
author of Hebrews (not St Paul). Yet ‘neither their experience nor 
their theologising has created the history which they are handling, 
and, consequently, the witness which they bear to it must be taken 
seriously in any historical reconstruction’ (p. 169). 

Two chapters (VIII-IX) are devoted to an investigation of the 
characteristic ‘Christologies’ of the Synoptists and the theologians, 
and here again it is insisted that ‘all the varied material concentrates 
upon and has its origin in one single isolated historical event . . . the 
life and death of Jesus of Nazareth’ (p. 170). This teaching is indeed 
one more sign how far non-Catholic scholarship has moved from the 
old critical theories that reduced the origins of Christianity to a myth 
or refused to accept its historical basis through the rejection of the 
supernatural. Appendix B is a very good bibliography of English work 
on the New Testament. 

The book contains much information not as yet easily accessible in 
English to the Catholic reader, and in spite of what appears to the 
Catholic mind to be a dangerous divorce of theology from exegesis, 
with consequent division of the supernatural from scholarship, 
represents a very important stage in the progress of biblical research 
in the Church of England today. SepastiAN Buttoven, O.P. 


PracticaL GuIDE TO PRINTING AND StTaTioNERY. By Hermes. (Fitzroy 
Publications; 2s. 6d.) 

This booklet is indeed practical for the uninstructed layman or 
stationer who have to deal with the printing world. It gives brief rules 
of Layout, Blocks, Paper, Types, Proof-correcting, etc. If the basic 
principle ‘the printer is essentially a man of ideas’, or ‘allow your 
printer to over-rule you if he sees fit’, seems to render the booklet 
superfluous, it should be remembered that the printer will be greatly 
assisted by being able to discuss the job with a customer who knows 
the elements of his language. If the customer cannot describe his 
needs he may receive something he does not want. This booklet is a 
first step in a grammar of printing. Cc. P 


THE PRoMISE OF THE YEARS, By Edward Grace. (Sylvan Press; 16s.) 

This is an enthusiastic description of holidays spent in the Scottish 
Highlands, Arran, the Lake District, and the mountains of Donegal. 
The enthusiasm, which can include storms of sleet on a Scottish 
mountain, is infectious. There is a vivid story of a poaching lesson 
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in Donegal, mentioned here as only one of several lively episodes. 
Vigour and enthusiasm cover occasional lapses into sentimental 
cliché. The photographs are excellent. A few misprints have crept 
into the book, and there are occasional inaccuracies in geographical 
detail which might be removed in a later edition; the Ness, for 
example, does not flow into Loch Ness, as the author invariably 
suggests. A. R. 


Moscow 1979. By E. and C. Von Kuehnelt-Leddihn. (Sheed & Ward; 
10s. 6d.) 


Around the adventures, mental wanderings and self-reproaches of 
the secret Archbishop of the Soviet Union, is drawn a picture of one 
possible outcome of Russian philosophy. It shows the spiritual aridity 
of a mechanical state where the highest aim of the citizen is to earn 
the right to live in a perfectly constructed city. The threatened end 
of the world produces a collapse. Contrasted is the Catholic American 
empire which finds the strength of its faith sufficient in the face of 
this catastrophe. Other ideas hover and flit. Unfortunately they are 
crossed and confused and lost. ‘he book is technically poor. ‘lhe 
historical background is devastatingly unreal. The waging of three 
world wars and the conversion to Catholicism of all America, China 
and Japan render the next dozen years oppressively overcrowded. 
Other examples flood the pages. The sketch of England dominated 
by a caste system is not clever. In fact, clever touches are difficult 
to find in this novel, which has badly missed its mark. 

P. C. Hastines. 


THE BeGcar anp OTHER Stories. By Douglas Newton. (Douglas 
Organ; 9s. 6d.) 

An excellent collection of short stories, skilfully written and full 
of a deep human sympathy that makes a welcome contrast to the 
mood of the more sophisticated of Mr Newton’s contemporaries. He 
is not afraid to draw a moral, which is to say that he recognises the 
moral implications of human action. But this he does naturally, 
humorously and without strain. The Beggar should find a place in 
every parish library. 
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